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Here  at  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  ( VDGIF), 
we  often  have  good  news  to  report,  and 
we'd  Uke  to  tell  you  some  things  we've  ac- 
complished recently.  As  always,  the  De- 
partment has  focused  on  its  customers 
and  has  energetically  sought  for  ways  to 
enhance  the  outdoor  experience  for 
boaters,  hunters  and  anglers.  As  many 
outdoorsmen  and  women  know,  VDGIF 
is  financially  supported  by  the  sale  of  state 
hunting  and  fisliing  license  revenues,  boat 
registration  fees,  and  from  the  excise  tax 
on  sporting  goods  and  recreational  ftiel 
taxes;  VDGIF  receives  no  general  fund 
dollars  from  the  Virginia  state  budget.  So, 
our  friends  often  ask  what  have  we  been 
doing  with  their  money,  and  if  you  are 
asking  the  same  question,  here  are  some 
of  the  answers. 

•  An  exciting  new  program  with  a 
focus  on  women  in  the  outdoors  has 
begvm  at  VDGIF.  The  "Becoming  an  Out- 
doors-Woman" program  (BOW)  kicked 
off  with  a  spring  turkey  workshop  that 
drew  extensive  media  attention,  but  more 
importantly,  the  workshop  drew  27 
women.  We  will  have  another  workshop 
this  month  that  is  expected  to  have  100  to 
125  participants.  Many  more  events  are 
planned,  and  you  may  want  to  contact  the 
Department  for  more  information. 

•  Young  hunters  will  now  have  an 
easier  time  getting  into  the  field,  thanks  to 
our  new  youth  combination  license.  The 
best  news  is  that  hunters  vmder  12,  hunt- 
ing with  an  adult  who  has  a  valid  license. 
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are  not  required  to  have  a  license.  State 
residents  aged  12  to  15  may  purchase  this 
license  for  only  $15.50.  It  serves  in  lieu  of 
the  state  junior  resident  hunting  license, 
the  special  License  for  hunting  bear,  deer 
and  turkey,  the  special  archery  license, 
and  the  special  muzzleloading  license. 
This  will  help  decrease  the  cost  of  getting 
younger  hunters  out  in  the  field  for  a  great 
day.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
families  to  spend  time  together  as  these 
young  sportsmen  and  women  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  adult  while  hunting. 

•  Wildlife  opportvmities  are  being 
improved  on  department-owned  lands. 
Tlie  plan  for  our  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  (WMAs)  will  identify  the  best  uses 
for  the  most  people  for  the  longest  time. 
To  help  you  make  the  most  of  our  man- 
agement areas,  we  have  completed  a  re- 
vised version  oi  A  Guide  to  Virginia's 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  wliich  contains 
maps  and  detailed  information  on  29 
WMAs.  A  series  of  individual  manage- 
ment area  maps  has  also  been  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  WMA  guidebook. 
Tliese  maps  will  be  made  available  to 
sportsmen  requesting  information  for 
specific  areas.  In  addition  to  the  individu- 
al maps,  efforts  have  been  increased  to 
provide  entrance  signs  for  each  of  our 
wildUfe  management  areas.  The  guide  is 
available  from  V.I.B.,  P.O.  Box  27563, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  23261 .  Please  send  $5 
for  shipping  and  handling. 

•  Two  new  WUdlife  Centers  will  pro- 
vide public  use  facilities  for  checking 
game  and  for  information  dissemination. 
Tlie  one  at  Hog  Island  WMA  has  been 
completed,  and  one  at  the  Dick  Cross 
Wildlife  Management  Area  will  be  com- 
pleted soon.  These  facilities  provide  facili- 
ties that  will  be  used  during  field  trials 
and  other  outdoor  activities. 

•  If  you  need  a  place  to  sight-in  your 
gun,  or  just  to  shoot,  the  good  news  is  we 
have  two  new  ranges  coming  on  line  in 
the  next  year.  Tliese  will  complement  the 
exishng  range  at  the  Amelia  WMA.  Tliey 
will  be  constructed  on  the  Chickahominy 
and  Chester  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas.  Additionally,  the  Depart- 
ment will  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
two  shooting  ranges  on  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  National  Forests 
(Wythe  and  New  Castle  Ranger  Districts). 


•  To  show  its  comirutment  and  sup- 
port for  all  possible  efforts  to  reverse  the 
downward  population  trends  for  the  bob- 
white  quail,  the  Board  of  Tlie  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  approved 
for  statewide  implementation  a  QuaU 
Management  Plan  developed  by  VDGIF 
wildlife  biologists.  Although  bobwhite 
numbers  continue  to  decrease  across  the 
southeastern  United  States,  this  plan  may 
provide  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
quail  survival  and  enhancement  in  the 
southeastern  states. 

•  Record  and  near  record  harvests 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  recent  Virginia 
hunting  seasons.  Several  aggressive  man- 
agement decisions  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  biological  data,  including  major 
changes  adopted  in  the  wild  turkey  hunt- 
ing regulations.  These  changes  were  rec- 
ommended in  response  to  the  five-year 
study  conducted  by  Department  biolo- 
gists that  indicated  higher  populations  of 
these  popular  game  birds  could  be 
achieved  with  a  more  conservative  fall 
season.  Six  regional  Deer  Planning  Meet- 
ings were  conducted  statewide  and  input 
regarding  deer  management  goals  and 
objectives  were  received  from  a  broad 
cross  section  of  interested  parties. 

•  The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of 
VDGIF  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  mitigate 
illegal  hunting  incidents.  Law  Enforce- 
ment has  acquired  new  technologically 
advanced  equipment  and  put  it  to  good 
use.  Problems  with  illegal  hunting  were 
idenhfied  in  an  extensive  stvidy,  and  they 
are  also  being  addressed  by  the  Agency's 
Law  Enforcement  Division.  And  to  show 
that  innovation  in  business  dress  is  not 
just  for  the  private  sector,  the  use  of  a  sum- 
mer uniform,  i.e.,  shorts  and  a  polo  shirt, 
is  being  field  tested  by  wardens. 

•  It's  not  unusual  to  see  bald  eagles  in 
Virginia  now,  and  that's  certainly  a  suc- 
cess story.  Although  many  factors  went 
into  the  resurgence  of  bald  eagle  popula- 
tions, VDGIF  certainly  played  a  big  role 
by  working  with  private  landowners  to 
develop  resource  management  plans 
aimed  at  helping  bald  eagles.  Similar  sto- 
ries could  be  told  about  several  other 
species  that  have  benefited  from  our  man- 
agement efforts. 

•  Birding  has  steadily  grown  in  pop- 
ularity, and  VDGIF  has  been  heavily  in- 
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volved  with  related  wildlife  management 
issues.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
growth  of  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  Bird- 
ing  Festival.  Our  Department  has  been  an 
essential  festival  partner,  providing  sup- 
port for  all  aspects  of  the  event.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  showcases 
for  Virginia's  wildlife,  and  VDGIF  will  be 
involved  for  years  to  come.  This  year,  the 
festival  will  be  held  October  4-6. 

•  We  continually  beat  the  drum  for 
everyone  to  practice  safety  in  hunting,  an- 
gling and  boating.  This  year  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reach  the  boating  pub- 
lic with  the  safety  message.  The  May  1996 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  focused 
primarily  on  boating  and  featured  a  24- 
page  insert  entitled  "Virginia  Boating — A 
Guide  to  Safety."  A  loaner  program  for 
kids'  personal  flotation  devices  has  been 
implemented  through  the  Law  Eiiforce- 
ment  Division.  Due  to  their  growing  pop- 
ularity, particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  personal  watercraft  (PWCs) 
and  an  action  plan  to  address  PWC  educa- 
tion has  been  completed.  Safety  fliers,  de- 
cals,  posters,  and  video  products  are  now 
available  to  promote  the  message  of  safe 
and  responsible  operation  of  personal  wa- 
tercraft. 

•  We  always  strive  to  put  the  cus- 
tomer first,  and  in  keeping  with  the  De- 
partment's goals  of  putting  the  customer 
first  and  maintaining  top  notch  con- 
stituent services,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  increase  outreach  with  constituency 
groups.  A  total  of  more  than  25,000  indi- 
vidual and  group  contacts  have  been 
made  this  past  year. 

•  By  far  one  of  the  most  popular 
things  we've  done  has  been  to  print  the  di- 
gest of  hunting  laws  in  a  booklet  this  year 
instead  of  in  the  fold-out  format  we  used 
for  several  years.  This  was  done  in  re- 
sponse to  constituent  requests,  and  from 
the  response  so  far,  we  have  to  conclude 
that  our  constituents  are  happy  we  fol- 
lowed their  advice.  Also,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  have  both  the  fishing 
and  hunting  digests  printed  and  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  respective  fishing 
and  hunting  license  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  VDGIF  has 
worked  on  behalf  of  Virginia  sportsmen. 
We  look  forward  to  serving  you  in  similar 
ways  in  the  future. 
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■  anada  geese  that  remain 

^  in  Virginia  throughout 

^^fci^  the  summer  rather  than 
flying  to  Canada  like  migratory 
geese  are  referred  to  as  "resident" 
Canada  geese.  A  common  miscon- 
ception is  that  these  geese  were  once 
migratory  birds,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another  remained  in  Virginia 
rather  than  flying  back  to  Canada. 
This  is  generally  not  the  case.  Resi- 
dent geese  have  probably  been 
around  for  30  or  more  years.  They 
originated  from  releases  of  captive 
raised  birds  and  the  relocation  of 
non-migratory  geese  from  other 
areas  such  as  the  Midwest.  They 
have  become  much  more  noticeable 
in  the  past  5-10  years  because  their 
numbers  have  increased  substan- 
tially and  they  have  expanded  their 
range  throughout  the  state  and  all 
along  the  East  Coast. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  con- 
ducting studies  on  these 
birds  to  determine 
more    about 


Virginia's 

resident  geese 

are  here  to  stay, 

and  in  ever 

increasing 

numbers. 


their  habits,  movements,  and  distri- 
bution. Breeding  surveys  are  being 
conducted  in  the  spring  when  geese 
are  paired  up  on  their  nesting  terri- 
tories. These  surveys  are  used  to 
evaluate  goose  density  and  popula- 
tion growth  rate.  In  addition,  band- 
ing and  neck-collaring  programs  are 
being  conducted  in  the  summer 
when  the  birds  can  be  captured  dur- 
ing their  annual  molt.  Band  returns 
and  neck-collar  resightings  provide 
information  on  the  birds  move- 
ments, distribution,  and  survival. 

Results  of  the  work  conducted  so 
far  have  indicated  that  most  of  Vir- 
ginia's resident  geese  remain  within 


the  state  year-round.  However, 
some  birds  move  around  the  state  or 
cross  the  border  into  neighboring 
states  such  as  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  fewer  number  of  birds 
move  longer  distances  and  have 
been  observed  as  far  away  as  New 
York,  New  England,  and  southern 
Canada.  In  addition,  geese  that 
breed  (or  are  "residents")  in  other 
states  have  been  found  in  Virginia  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  Resident 
geese  from  neighboring  states  are 
often  observed  in  Virginia  from  late 
summer  through  winter,  while  resi- 
dent geese  from  areas  of  New  York 
and  southern  Ontario  move  into  Vir- 
ginia during  the  winter.  These  birds 
may  be  forced  to  move  because  of 
cold  weather  and  ice  conditions  in 
the  north  and  might  be  thought  of  as 
migrating  "resident"  geese. 

These  studies  are  generating  the 
information  that  is  needed  to  better 
manage  the  resident  goose  popula- 
tion. One  management  action  that 
has  been  initiated  is  a  special  hunt- 
ing season  for  resident  geese.  This 
season  is  held  in  September  before 
the  migrant  geese  arrive  so  that  only 
resident  geese  will  be  harvested. 


During  their  swwucr  molt,  Canada  geese  are  unable  to  fly  and  are  easily  "rounded  up"  for 
ingging  and  other  luork  necessary  in  order  to  learn  more  about  these  increasingly 
numerous  birds. 


The  objective  of  the  season  is  to  help 
slow  the  resident  goose  population 
growth  rate  while  offering  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  water- 
fowlers.  Efforts  are  also  underway 
to  initiate  a  late  hunting  season  for 
resident  geese.  This  season  would 
most  likely  take  place  west  of  Inter- 
state 95,  where  there  are  few  migrant 
geese,  and  would  be  held  in  late  Jan- 
uary to  mid-February.  Other  man- 
agement and  research  activities  are 
continuing  and  you  may  be  able  to 


help.  Anyone  observing  a  neck-col- 
lared goose  can  report  the  sighting 
to  Goose  Observation,  VDGIF,  5806 
Mooretown  Rd,  Williamsburg,  VA 
23188.  These  observations  provide 
valuable  information  on  goose 
movements  and  survival  and  will 
help  in  our  long-term  management 
of  the  resident  goose  population.  D 

Gan/  Costanzo  is  a  waterfowl  research  bi- 
ologist ivith  the  Department's  Wildlife 
Division.  He  works  out  of  the  Williams- 
burg Office. 


(Left)  Wildlife  zvorkers,  Joseph  Garner  (top) 
Darin  Davis  (bottom  left)  and  Biologist  Asst. 
Bob  Henson  (bottom  right)  corral  the  birds 
and  pass  them  to  the  banding  crezv . 
Author  Gan/  Costanzo  (above  and  right) 
bands  a  Canada  goose.  Tliese  bands  provide 
information  on  the  birds  movement,  distri- 
bution and  survival. 
(Top  right)  With  the  birds  in  hand, 
Costanzo  (center),  Dan  Lovelace  (left),  and 
Dan  Smith  record  the  sex,  age,  and  physical 
measurements  along  with  its  band  inmiber. 
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Measurements  of  bill  and  leg  length  are  taken 
as  a  part  of  a  study  to  determine  differences 
between  resident  and  migratory  geese.  This 
information  will  aid  in  developing  specific 
management  strategies  for  these  different 
populations. 
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for  many  of  us,  the  term  "mul- 
tiple-use" leads  our  thoughts 
to  national  forests,  national 
parks,  or  forest  industry  properties. 
Yet  for  John  and  Caryl  Cowden,  the 
owners  and  innkeepers  of  Fort 
Lewis  Lodge  in  Bath  County,  this 
concept  takes  on  a  more  personal 
meaning.  Through  the  year,  this  is  a 
3,200  acre  working  family  farm  con- 
centrating on  its  cow-calf,  small 
grains,  and  tree  farming  operations. 
However,  during  the  nine  months 
from  April  to  December,  this  family 
farm  is  also  a  country  inn  and  hunt- 
ing lodge  for  guests  seeking  the  out- 
doors and  an  opportunity  for  some 
"natural"  relaxation,  hikuig,  fishing, 
canoeing,  biking,  and  hunting.  Con- 
sequently, the  Cowdens  are  forced 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  multiple-use 
concept  in  any  and  all  activities  they 
carry  out  on  the  property.  A  labor- 


some  task  for  some,  John  and  Caryl 
have  embraced  the  concept  and  are 
making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  Fort 
Lewis  experience. 

When  John's  father  purchased 
the  property  in  the  late  50s  his  pri- 
mary interest  was  maintaining  the 


/i '/;);  awd  Cim/l  Coiutlcii  at  home  in  Fort  Leiois 
Lodge  (left).  The  silo  that  rises  prominenthi  above 
the  barn's  roof  Hue  lias  been  made  into  comfortable 
guest  accoimnodations  (above). 

farm  for  cattle  production.  In  1968, 
John's  father  passed  away  and,  as 
absentee  landowners,  the  Cowden 
family  hired  a  farm  manager  to 
maintain  the  farm  and  cattle  herd. 
With  farming  the  main  interest, 
other  resources  on  the  property 
were  given  little  more  than  passing 


consideration.  Multiple-use  meant 
occasionally  harvesting  some  saw- 
timber  when  additional  revenue 
was  needed  and  concepts  such  as 
BMPs,  highgrading,  or  aesthetics 
were  not  regularly  addressed. 

In  1978,  John  and  Caryl  left  their 
jobs  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  return  to  the 
farm  and  take  over  its  management. 
John  had  been  working  with  a  farm 
management  company  and  Caryl 
an  accountant.  With  this  back- 
ground, they  had  a  fair  idea  of  what 
it  would  take  to  run  the  farm  as  a 
business;  however,  they  were  also 
quite  aware  that  they  had  much 
more  to  learn.  This  lead  them  to  seek 
additional  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Virginia  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry,  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and 
Westvaco's  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  program. 

During  the  first  few  years  they 
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put  their  efforts  into  improving  trie 
farm  and  building  their  cow-calf 
operation  to  a  herd  of  220  cows. 
While  all  this  was  going  on  they 
also  experimented  with  raising 
sheep,  growing  Christmas  trees, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  county 
and  Westvaco  foresters,  selling  a 
small  amount  of  timber.  By  1984, 
after  some  disappointments  with 
raising  sheep,  fluctuating  cattle 
markets,  and  losing  all  of  their 
Christmas  trees  to  deer  damage, 
the  Cowden's  began  to  look  at 
other  possibilities  for  the  property. 
As  John  put  it,  he  began  to  realize 
that  he  couldn't,  "force  the  land  to 
do  something  it's  not  suited  for." 
So  rather  than  try  to  force  his  own 
ideas,  he  asked  himself  a  simple 
question,  "What  does  the  land  tell 
you  it  can  do?" 

About  this  time,  while  the  Cow- 
dens  were  in  the  process  of  rebuild- 


ing the  old  gristmill  on  the  property, 
it  occurred  to  them  that  the  Bath 
County  area  lends  itself  to  tourism. 
A  revived  interest  in  the  outdoors 
and  environmental  concerns  were 
driving  people  to  seek  out  a  new 
kind  of  vacation  referred  to  as  "ad- 
venture travel."  And  with  this 
thought,  they  began  to  look  into 
country  inn  and  hunting  lodge  busi- 
nesses. With  a  new  focus  and  added 
enthusiasm  they  continued  to  re- 
build and  "recycle"  the  old  build- 
ings on  the  property.  The  gristmill 
would  become  a  restaurant,  bar,  and 
game  room,  while  the  bam  and  silo 
would  be  redesigned  as  a  guest 
lodge. 

In  the  faU  of  1987,  the  Cowdens 
opened  Fort  Lewis  Lodge  for  busi- 
ness. A  bit  too  "rustic"  for  country 
inn  visitors,  the  lodge  was  ready 
to  begin  taking  deer 
hunters.  Opening 
season  went  well 
j^        \     for   the   Cow- 
^^■^      "\  dens,  and 


they  were  eager  to  finish  their  im- 
provements and  begin  their  sum- 
mer season.  In  1989,  the  renovations 
were  complete  and  the  first  summer 
guests  enjoyed  the  country  charms 
and  tastes  that  are  unique  to  Fort 
Lewis.  With  the  Lodge  complete, 
and  guests  and  hunters  beg'mning  to 
visit  on  a  regular  basis,  John  and 
Caryl  were  soon  able  to  direct  some 
of  their  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  natural  resources  in  ways  that 
would  benefit  both  the  resource  and 
the  guests  who  came  to  visit.  Rather 
than  attempt  to  minimize  interac- 
tion between  the  guests  and  other 
aspects  of  the  farm,  the  Cowdens 
choose  to  encourage  their  guests  to 
"explore"  the  farm  and  forests  that 
surrouiid  the  lodge. 

Of  the  total  3,200  acres,  approxi- 
mately 500  acres  around  the  lodge 
and  along  the  river  bottom  are  main- 
tained for  pasture  and  hay  produc- 
tion for  a  more  manageable  herd  of 
80  cows.  Another  100  acres  are 
worked  each  year  for  small  grain 
production.  Running  the  farm 
makes  business  sense  as  a  means  of 
diversification;  however,  John  is 
quick  to  point  out  the  importance  of 


Some  guest  cabins  overlook  the  Cowtien  's  flower  and  vegetable  garden 
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the  farming  activities  for  the  guests. 
"Part  of  the  lodge's  charm  is  in 
knowing  that  it  is  a  real  working 
farm." 

Not  wanting  to  stop  at  just  a 
"sense"  of  charm,  John  encourages 
guests  to  walk  the  pastures  and 
along  the  field  edges  watching  for 
the  wildlife  that  might  be  sneaking 
into  the  crops.  With  most  of  the  open 
land  along  the  river  bottom  and 
around  the  lodge,  the  farm  roads 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
first  time  mountain  bikers  to  taike  a 
spin  on  relatively  gentle  ground. 
The  com  and  wheat  stubble  provide 
cover  for  the  pheasant  that  are  re- 
leased before  hunts.  And,  during  the 
deer  season,  hunters  occasionally 
get  the  opportunity  to  catch  a  deer 
sneaking  out  of  the  fields  a  bit  too 
late  in  the  morning. 

Anywhere  a  river  runs  you  are 
sure  to  find  fishermen  and,  with  2  1/2 
miles  of  private  access  along  the 
Cowpasture  River,  such  is  the  case  at 
Fort  Lewis.  Each  spring  the  Cow- 
dens  stock  the  river  with  rainbow 
trout  for  the  many  anglers,  fisher- 
men that  come  to  fish  the  mountain 
streams  of  western  Virginia.  All  fish- 
ing on  the  property  is  limited  to 
catch  and  release  so  as  summer  ar- 
rives and  the  water  temperatures 
rise,  these  trout  tend  to  migrate  to 
some  of  the  deeper  pools,  while 
smallmouth  and  redeye  fishing  re- 
mains strong  up  and  down  the  river. 
To  limit  the  extent  of  swimming  ac- 
tivity in  the  river,  just  below  the 
lodge  a  beautiful  swimming  hole 
has  been  developed  complete  with  a 
dock  and  inner  tubes.  Clearly,  water 
quality  is  of  great  concern.  Because 
the  farming  operations  are  concen- 
trated on  the  lower  slopes  and  bot- 
tom land,  care  is  taken  to  limit  the 
amount  of  discing  and  /  or  plowing 
when  planting  crops.  John  estimates 
that  75  percent  of  their  crops  are 
planted  using  no- till  seeding. 

John  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  through  the  Deer  Man- 


agement Program  (DMAP),  to 
maintain  a  healthy  deer  herd.  With 
approximately  35  percent  of  the 
lodge  business  being  carried  out 
during  the  hunting  season,  and  the 
majority  of  this  centered  around 
deer  hunting,  a  healthy  deer  herd  is 
of  great  importance.  "I  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  VDGIF,"  John 
comments,  "they  have  been  very  re- 
sponsive, we  have  proven  results, 
and  it  has  provided  me  with  added 
flexibility  in  my  operations." 

He  recognizes  that  the  program 
has  helped  his  situation  both  from 


available  throughout  the  year.  John 
and  Caryl  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
too  many  deer  can  have  its  draw- 
backs as  well.  "We  have  tried  in  vain 
to  plant  literally  thousands  of  pines, 
hardwoods,  and  shrubs  in  the  hopes 
of  developing  additional  corridors 
and  thickets  across  the  farm.  All 
have  failed  due  to  deer  damage!  The 
guests  may  love  to  see  them,  but  all 
things  must  be  in  balance. 

While  deer  are  the  primary  draw 
for  hunters,  the  Cowdens  also  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  maintaining  a 
balanced  variety  of  habitats  to  sup- 
port wild  turkey,  grouse,  and  squir- 


the  health  of  his  herd  and  the  addi- 
tional tags  he  receives  which  in  turn 
can  be  passed  on  to  his  hunting 
guests.  However,  as  with  farming,  a 
healthy  deer  population  has  added 
benefits  beyond  the  hunting.  For 
many  of  the  summer  guests  the 
essence  of  a  "wildlife  experience"  is 
to  see  a  deer  in  the  wild.  The  combi- 
nation of  a  well-balanced  herd,  sur- 
rounding forests,  and  farmland 
make  these  kinds  of  opportunities 


The  lodge  stocks  rainbow  trout  for  its  guests  in  2/2 
miles  of  the  Coicpasture  River. 

rels  for  those  hunters  who  want  to 
mix  things  up  at  times.  Additionally, 
they  maintain  a  pheasant  preserve 
for  yet  another  variety  of  hunting 
experience  on  the  property. 

'Merest  'yHn.yin^ement 

Admittedly,  forest  management 
is  one  aspect  of  the  multiple-use 
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concept  that  the  Cowdens  were 
slow  to  accept.  Caryl  recalls  at  first 
they  had  the  same  outlook  that 
many  landowners  have  regarding 
the  forest,  "it's  out  there,  it's  fine,  it 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  we'll  get 
to  it  later."  But  over  the  years  the  ad- 
vice  from  state  and  industry 
foresters,  as  well  as  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, has  given  them  a  new  insight 
toward  working  with  this,  their 
largest  resource.  Witli  this  increased 
knowledge,  today  John  confidently 
professes,  "with  forestry,  it's  impor- 
tant to  act  rather  than  react." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Cow- 


this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Cowdens 
want  to  keep  their  guests  from 
knowing  that  harvesting  is  taking 
place  on  the  property.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, just  as  he  invites  guests  to  trav- 
el the  farm  roads,  he  also  encourages 
them  to  seek  out  the  roads  leading  to 
the  harvest  areas  for  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  catch  a  glimpse  of  deer 
feeding  on  the  orchard  grass  at  a 
landing,  hear  the  dull  thumping  of  a 
grouse  drumming  in  a  young 
clearcut,  or  even  an  occasional  bear 
enjoying  a  meal  of  pokeberry.  Given 
the  variety  of  guests  that  come  to 
visit  the  lodge,  and  variety  of  envi- 


dens  have  carried  out  a  number  of 
timber  sales  and  forest  management 
activities.  With  each  one,  care  and 
consideration  has  been  given  to  how 
the  harvest  would  impact  forest 
health,  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
property,  game  habitat  and  move- 
ment, and  access.  Particular  care  is 
always  taken  to  maintain  the  aes- 
thetic quality  of  the  forest  within 
view  from  the  lodge.  In  these  areas, 
clearcuts  are  kept  small  and  irregu- 
larly shaped  and /or  some  form  of 
group  selection  is  carried  out.  In 
other  areas,  harvests  have  been  de- 
signed in  an  attempt  to  create  more 
definitive  travel  patterns  and  im- 
proved habitat  for  game.  And  in  all 
the  sales,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
improve  or  create  access  for  hiking, 
biking,  and  transporting  hunters. 

It  is  notable  to  point  out,  that 
while  attempts  are  made  to  limit 
harvests  from  the  view  of  the  lodge. 


^^^^^^^^k|^^^H^^ 
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(Top)]ohn  Cou'dcn  and  companion  contemplate  the 
lodge's  viezL'ofthe  Cowpasture  Rii>er. 
John  Cou'den  (above )  works  with  VDGIF  biologist 
Albert  Bourgeois  to  help  assure  a  quality  whitetail 
population  on  the  lodge's  property. 

ronmental  attitudes  they  possess, 
advertising  a  clearcut  as  a  place  to 
take  a  walk  can  be  at  two-edged 
sword.  But  rather  than  look  at  the 
negative  ramifications,  the  Cow- 
dens also  look  at  the  opportunity  to 
educate  their  guests  on  the  benefits 
of  proper  management.  They  also 


feel  that  it  is  important  for  their 
guests  to  know  that  Fort  Lewis  is 
more  than  just  a  lodge,  but  that  it  is 
also  a  working  farm. 

To  date,  John  and  Caryl  feel  com- 
fortable with  their  current  mix  of  op- 
erations and  do  not  look  to  expand 
in  any  one  direction.  Within  the  con- 
text of  their  current  operations; 
however,  they  do  look  forward  to 
making  some  additional  improve- 
ments for  their  guests.  By  continu- 
ing to  improve  access  throughout 
the  property  and  through  a  bit  of 
outdoor  education,  tliey  hope  to  en- 
courage more  of  their  gviests  to  enjoy 
the  "watchable  wildlife"  that  Fort 
Lewis  has  to  offer.  Undaunted  by 
their  past  losses  to  deer,  the  Cow- 
dens also  would  like  to  develop  ad- 
ditional wildlife  corridors  through 
their  farmland  to  the  river. 

Beyond  this  they  are  content  to 
continue  learning  about  and  work- 
ing with  their  resources  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  18  years.  "We  have 
become  conservationists,"  John 
points  out,  "but  that  doesn't  mean 
doing  nothing  with  our  resource. 
We  intend  to  manage  all  our  re- 
sources for  their  best  use,  based  on 
current  capabilities,  market  condi- 
tions, and  our  environment.  "Their 
goal  is  not  to  be  teachers  of  the  envi- 
ronment, but  if  some  of  that  is 
passed  on  along  the  way,  all  the  bet- 
ter. Some  would  have  us  believe  that 
John  and  Caryl  are  "wanting  their 
cake  and  eating  it  too."  Experience 
tells  us  that  they  are  doing  just  that. 

For  more  information  about  Fort 
Lewis  Lodge  contact:  Fort  Lewis 
Lodge,  HCR  3,  Box  21A,  Millboro, 
VA  24460  540/925-2314.  The  author 
suggests  visiting  there  yourself,  the 
hospitality  is  wonderful  and  Caryl  is 
an  outstanding  cook! 

Matt  Smiipsoii,  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Tech,  is 
a  forester  with  Westvaco's  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  (CFM)  program. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Vir- 
gitiia  Forestry  Associations'  magazine  Vir- 
ginia Forests. 
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Being  physically 

challenged  doesn't  mean  you  have  to 

give  up  your  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors 

and  the  hunting  experience, 

by  Tom  Barnett 


Few  avid  sportsmen  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  pursuing 
the  great  outdoors  while  being 
denied  the  necessary  physical  abili- 
ty. How  do  you  use  a  hang-on  alu- 
minum climbing  stand  if  you  are  a 
paraplegic?  How  do  you  load,  aim, 
and  shoot  a  shotgun  if  you  are  miss- 
ing an  arm?  How  can  you  hunt  in 
the  deep  woods  if  you  cannot  walk? 
The  list  of  reasons  of  how  or  why 
good  people  have  these  challenges 
is  almost  endless.  But,  the  physically 
challenged  have  the  same  dreams 
and  desires  for  enjoyment  in  the  out- 
doors as  others.  Making  it  happen  is 
the  challenge  that  accompanies  the 
physical  disability.  Show  an  avenue 
to  solve  the  "how,"  and  physically 
challenged  individuals  will  grab  the 
brass  ring  of  life's  opportunities  out- 
doors as  quickly  as  the  non-physi- 
cally  challenged. 

Numerous  companies  have 
begun  manufacturing  specialized 
adaptive  equipment  which  may 
allow  many  physically  or  medically 
challenged  persons  to  re-establish 
their  involvement  with  outdoor 
recreation.  Most  wheelchairs  going 
afield  have  wide  tires  to  disburse  the 
weight  allowing  greater  mobility. 
Numerous  companies 


have  equipment  that  bolts  onto  a 
wheelchair  allowing  adaptive  assis- 
tance in  holding  a  firearm.  Several 
companies  have  adaptive  trigger 
systems.  One  manufacturer  has 
equipment  for  quadriplegics  who 
want  to  shoot  a  rifle.  But  even  if  you 
buy  special  equipment,  where  do 
you  go? 

There  are  many  facilities  in  Vir- 
gii\ia  offering  hunts  for  the  physical- 
ly challenged.  Most  faciUties  have 


been  involved  in  adaptive  hunts 
long  enough  to  have  ironed  out 
most  of  the  wrinkles.  Successful 
wheelchaired  hunting  includes  as- 
sistants and  a  helping  hand  after  a 
deer  has  been  harvested.  Some  facil- 
ities even  have  man  drives  or  dogs 
to  help  push  a  few  deer  to  the 
hunter's  stands.  These  facilities 
have  a  projected  quota  of  har- 
vestable  deer  based  upon  extensive 
biological  data. 


If  you  are  seeking  hunting  oppor- 
tunities on  private  property,  several 
things  must  be  considered.  The 
hunting  areas  need  to  have  accessi- 
bility and  visibility.  Look  for  paved 
access  or  gravel  logging  roads.  Good 
choices  must  be  made  regarding 
personal  transportation  to  hunting 
areas  and  equipment.  If  you  want  to 
stay  overnight,  special  portable 
sleeping  set-ups  or  toilets  may  be 
needed.  And  weather  is  a  wild  card 
that  all  hunters  should  be  factoring 
into  their  planning.  AU  hunters,  es- 
pecially the  physically  challenged, 
should  use  the  buddy  system.  Plan 
for  safety  and  back-ups  such  as  CB 
walkie-talkie  radios,  maps,  and  a 
compass.  While  sitting  still  on  a  deer 
stand  (blind)  in  late  November  or 
December,  it  is  easy  to  become 
chilled.  Remember,  that  excess 
clothiiig  may  be  removed,  but  if  you 
didn't  bring  it,  you  can't  put  it  on 
when  it's  needed. 

For  hunting  far  off  the  road,  para- 
plegics or  others  with  similar  chal- 
lenges may  use  4-wheel  ATVs  to  ac- 
cess the  deep  woods  or  rough  ter- 
rain. With  the  special  permit  re- 
quired by  the  Game  Department  for 
hunting  from  vehicles,  including 
ATVs,  hunting  is  allowed  for  quali- 
fying disabilities.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries also  offers  Ufetime  hunting  and 
fishing  Licenses  to  the  permanently 
disabled,  this  does  not  include  li- 
censes for  archery  season,  muz- 
zleloading  season,  and  the  bear, 

deer,  turkey  Ucense. 


Hugh  Jones  in  his  blind  at  the  Dej.iart- 
ment  of  Forestry's  Neio  Kent  hunt  is 
ready  for  action  (preceding  page). 
(Left)  A  battery-powered  electrical  de- 
vice can  be  used  by  handicapped  persons 
to  cock  a  crossbow. 


Adaptations  to  enable  handicapped  persons  to 
pull  the  trigger  (top)  and  hold  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun (center)  are  available  from  several  manu- 
facturers. (A  BBgun  was  used  in  these  photos 
for  demonstration  purposes  only.) 
(Page  17)  Forester  Paul  Reier  (right)  helped 
Bill  Dimock  with  his  10-point  buck  taken  at  the 
Department  of  Forestry's  New  Kent  facility. 


Tliis  year  for  the  first  time, 
persons  with  significant 
challenges  and  unable  to  use 
conventional  archery  equip- 
ment, will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  archery  season. 
Crossbow  hunters  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  obtain  a  let- 
ter from  their  doctor  stating 
the  hunter's  permanent  dis- 
ability disallowing  their  use 
of  conventional  archery 
equipment.  Written  permis- 
sion from  the  landowner  al- 
lowing the  hunter's  use  of 
crossbows  wliile  hunting  his 
private  property  is  also  re- 
quired. All  existing  laws  are 
still  applicable,  and  all  letters 
and  permits  must  be  on  the 
hunter's  person  while  en- 
gaged in  the  sport. 

Horton  Manufacturing 
Company  makes  the  only 
crossbow  which  has  an  avail- 
able electric  cocking  device. 
The  patented  lightweight 
Horton  "Activator"  has  a  re- 
movable rechargeable  bat- 
tery. One  charge  is  good  for 
30  or  more  cocks.  Standing 
the  bow  on  its'  nose  and 
cocking  via  hand  or  a  rope  is 
no  longer  an  obstacle.  Hor- 
ton has  a  variety  of  other  ac- 
cessories including  a  two- 
sided  (ambidextrous)  ad- 
justable Dial  A  Range  Indica- 
tor, scoped  sights,  and  am- 
bidextrous safeties  for  left  or 
right  handed  shooters.  An- 
other feature  disallows  acci- 
dental dry  firing  without  an 
arrow  in  the  bow.  1  test  fired 
and  evaluated  this  system 
and  found  crossbow  accura- 
cy out  to  45  yards  to  be 
breath  taking.  The  electric 
"Activator"  works  exactly  as 
advertised. 

Ms.  Celeste  Gregory,  a 
therapeutic  recreational 
physical  therapist  at  Shelter- 
ing Arms  Rehabilitation 


Hospital  on  the  south  side  of 
Richmond,  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved with  unique  challenges 
involving  special  adaptive 
equipment,  adaptive  hunts, 
and  special  assistance.  She  is  a 
dedicated  professional  in  help- 
ing people  with  special  needs 
to  achieve  challenging  goals, 
and  she  has  shared  her  re- 
search into  special  adaptive 
equipment  and  adaptive  hunts 
so  that  other  physically  chal- 
lenged individuals  might  have 
a  good  hunting  experience. 

Last  fall,  McGuire  Veterans 
Hospital  had  their  annual  hunt 
at  the  Department  of 
Forestry's  New  Kent  County 
facility.  Forestry  Center  Man- 
ager, Kenneth  Dill,  was  assist- 
ed by  fellow  employees,  Ms. 
Gregory,  and  the  VFW  from 
Mechanicsville,  who  seem  to 
have  begun  a  catfish  breakfast 
ritual.  The  weather  was  great, 
many  deer  were  seen,  and 
things  went  well.  Hunting 
began  at  6:30  a.m.,  and  the 
chase  was  on.  Bill  Dimock,  of 
Hampton,  capitalized  on  an 
opportunity  by  downing  a  tro- 
phy 10-point  buck  that  scaled 
out  at  168  pounds!  Mark 
Daniel  also  found  he  had  a 
winner  with  his  8-month-old 
Beagle  pup,  "Jubal  Early,"  who 
pushed  the  wall  hanger  to  Bill 
Dimock. 

Most  facilities  offering 
adaptive  hunts  can  use  a  help- 
ing hand.  If  you  can  contribute 
monetarily,  donate  labor,  or 
materials,  1  encourage  you  to 
contact  the  facility  of  choice. 
There  is  always  room  for  one 
more  organized  adaptive  hunt 
in  Virginia.  The  physically 
challenged  need  friends  who 
will  include  them  as  hunting 
or  fishing  partners.  If  you 
would  like  to  get  involved,  or  if 
you  would  hke  more  informa- 
tion contact  the  following: 
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Companies  Offering  Adaptive 
Hunting  Equipment 

Access  to  Recreation  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5072-430 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91359-5072 
Phone:  1-800-634-4351 
Fax:  805-498-8186. 

Owner,  Don  Krebs,  is  a  C-7 
quadriplegic.  His  catalog  offers 
adaptive  equipment  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  much  more! 

Horton  Manufacturing 

Company  Inc., 
484  Tacoma  Ave. 
TaUmadge,  Ohio,  44278. 
Phone:216-633-0305. 

Manufactures  crossbows  with 
adaptive  cocking  equipment. 

Leisure  Company 

4189  Chatford  Cove, 
Tucker,  Georgia  30084. 


Phone:  404-496-5948. 

Manufactures  bolt-on  shooting 
rests  for  wheelchairs. 

Smok-um  Adventures 

13509  Gibbons  Pass 
Tampa,  Rorida  33613 
Phone:813-969-0308. 

A  video  is  available.  A  variety  of 
sophisticated  shooting  arrange- 
ments is  also  available. 


SR-77  Enterprises,  Inc. 

363  Maple  St. 

Chadron,  Nebraska  69337 

Phone:  308-432-2894 

Note:  Manufactures  shooting 
equipment  for  quadriplegics,  appar- 
ently without  any  warranty  or  guar- 
antee. 

Facilities  Offering 
Adaptive  Hunts 

Chincoteague 

U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  P.  O.  Box  62,  Chincoteague, 
Virginia  23336;  phone  804-336-6122 
or  fax  @  804-336-5273  for  application 
or  information.  Note:  Sika  Hunters 
in  Wheelchairs  program  for  the  har- 
vesting of  Sika,  although  referred  to 
as  deer,  are  actvially  of  the  elk  family. 
There  is  a  1.6  mile  paved  loop  trail 
for  wheelchairs.  Non-hunting  assis- 
tants permitted  for  retrieval  of 
game.  Various  hunts  include 
muzzle  loaders,  mostly  shot- 
guns, and  some  rifle  opportuni- 
ties. Available  wheelchair  hunts 
apparently  expand  upon  de- 
mand. 

C.  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area 

This  facility  is  near  Freder- 
icksburg, in  Fauc^uier  County. 
For  more  information  contact 
VDGIF  Wildlife  Division  Office 
at  1320  Belman  Road,  Freder- 
icksburg, VA.  22401.  Their 
phone  number  is  540-899-4169 
or  fax  at  540-899-4318.  The  set 
aside  area  and  nature  trail  at  Phelps 
Wildlife  Management  Area  for  the 
physically  challenged  is  unique  and 
new  for  this  year.  Hunters  and  non- 
hunting  assistants  may  come  and  go 
at  will  to  the  raised  platform  stands. 
The  113-acre  facility  was  built  with 
the  assistance  of  The  Float  Fisher- 
men of  Virginia,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  fall.  It  is  expected  that  ap- 
pUcants  wiU  be  able  to  hunt  during 


the  archery,  muzzle  loading,  and 
general  firearms  seasons  for  deer. 

New  Kent  County 

Department  of  Forestry,  New  Kent 
Forestry  Center,  1301  Pocohontas 
Trail,  Providence  Forge,  Virginia 
23140  phone  804-966-2210  or  fax  @ 
804-966-9801  for  informafion  or  ap- 
plication. Facility  is  on  the  Deer 
Management  Assistance  Program 
(DMAP) ,  and  random  drawings  for 
hunts.  There  are  12  camouflaged  8'  x 
8'  wheelchair  accessible  stands,  and 
12  assistant  tree  stands,  each  spaced 
safely  near  dependent  hunter.  Two 
deer  a  day  of  either  sex  may  be  har- 
vested by  each  hunter  or  assistant. 
Shotguns  with  buckshot  only. 
Hunters  must  be  12  years  of  age,  17 
and  under  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  adult.  One  day  a  year  minimum 
held  for  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans from  McGuire  V  A  Hospital. 

Quantico  Marine  Base 

Contact:  NREA  Branch  (B  046), 
Marine  Base  Quantico,  3040  Ave., 
Suite  2,  Quantico,  VA.  22134-5053. 
Phone  the  Wildlife  Office  at  703-784- 
5810  or  fax  @  703-784-5809.  Hunts 
are  Monday  through  Saturday  dur- 
ing the  general  firearms  deer  season. 
Stand  rotations,  usually  3  per  day, 
shotguns  with  slugs  only,  or  muzzle 
loaders.  Assistants  required,  who 
may  hunt  nearby.  The  base  is  using 
the  DMAP  program. 

Radford  Arsenal 

Contact:  The  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
2206  S.  Main  St.,  Suite  "C",  Blacks- 
burg,  VA.  24060.  Phone  540-951- 
7923  or  fax  @  540-951-8011.  AppHca- 
tions  on  a  lottery  system.  Stand  rota- 
tions and  adaptive  stands  with 
ramps,  unarmed  assistants  needed. 
This  may  be  the  best  opportunity  for  tro- 
phy buck  adaptive  hunting  in  Virginia. 


Tom  Barnett  is  a  freelance  out- 
door writer  who  lives  in  Glen 
Allen,  Virginia. 
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That  third  Monday 

in  ISooember  is 

your  very  best 

chance  to  bag  a 

big  buck. 


by  Gerald  Almy 

Only  the  slightest  hint  of 
breeze  blew  across  the  Vir- 
ginia  mountainside  as 
shapes  gradually  took  form  in  the 
darkness  surrounding  me.  Feeling 
the  light,  cold  wind  on  my  face,  I 
breathed  a  quiet  sigh  of  relief — it 


was  coming  exactly  from  the  direc- 
tion I  expected  deer  to  emerge  from. 
My  scent  would  not  be  blown  to- 
wards them. 

Tlie  day  took  shape  slowly,  softly. 
First  there  were  just  grays — the  pale 
gray  of  the  sky,  the  dark  charcoal 
hue  of  the  trees,  then  finally  the 
brown  of  leaves  carpeting  the  forest 


\ 
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floor.  Those  were  also  the  colors  of 
the  deer  that  soon  emerged — a 
beautiful  mixture  of  earth  tones. 
They  came  in  such  dim  light  that  I 
had  to  scan  with  binoculars  to  make 
sure  they  were  just  does.  They  were. 
But  the  deer  that  ghosted  along 
ten  minutes  later,  off  to  the  sicie  on  a 
thinly-marked  trail  where  1  had  seen 


rubs  and  a  scrape  on  a  scouting  trip, 
did  not  require  optics  to  identify.  His 
physical  form  and  body  language 
alone  gave  Wm  away  as  a  buck — big 
shouldered  and  deep-chested,  he 
slinked  along  with  his  head  down. 

Raising  the  Ultralight  30/06  rifle, 
1  scrutinized  the  rack  briefly  tlirough 
the  3-9X  scope,  calmed  my  nerv^es 
and  took  a  solid  rest  on  the  crossbar 
of  the  lumber-built  stand.  Snapping 
off  the  safety,  I  tightened  slightly  on 
the  trigger  as  the  heavy-beamed 
seven  pointer  rubbed  against  a 
sapling.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot,  I 
watched  him  bound  over  the  edge 
of  the  hill  and  fall  still  in  the  dry 
lea\'es. 

Tlie  sun  had  yet  to  crest  the  east- 
eni  horizon.  Tlie  time  was  6:45  a.m., 
just  minutes  into  the  first  day  of  the 
season.  I  was  not  alone  in  my  suc- 
cess. Rifle  shots  echoed  tlirough  the 
hollows  and  ridges  throughout  the 
morning.  In  that  county  alone — 
Shenandoah — hundreds  of  deer 
were  bagged,  while  thousands  more 
were  taken  across  the  state  on  open- 
ing day. 

Was  I  disappointed  to  fill  my  tag 
so  early?  Not  really.  It  was  a  success- 
ful, rewarding  hunt  and  1  knew 
when  I  ventured  out  that  my  chance 
would  likely  come  quickly.  And  it 
was  an  older  age  class  deer — not 
easy  to  come  bv  in  most  heavily 
hunted  areas.  Finally,  there  was  al- 
ways a  second  tag  to  use  to  try  for  an 
even  larger  buck  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Opening  day.  It  is,  without  ques- 
tion, the  best  time  of  all  to  bag  a 
whitetail  buck.  I've  relearned  that 
lesson  many  times  throughout  the 
years  hunting  in  states  from  Mon- 
tana to  Georgia,  but  mostly  in  our 
own  state  of  Virginia.  Statistics 
prove  it  too.  In  heavily  hunted  parts 
of  the  state,  nearly  half  the  bucks 
taken  may  drop  on  the  first  day  of 
modem  firearms  hunting.  Think  of 
that — almost  as  many  deer  bagged 
in  the  first  ten  hours  as  are  taken 
during  the  next  ten  days  of  hunting! 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
first  day  is  so  good.  For  starters,  ex- 
cept for  a  small  amount  of  quiet  bow 
hunting  (and  more  recently,  a  short 
muzzleloader  season),  deer  have 


not  been  pressured  for  nearly  a  year 
and  are  not  overly  wary  and  man- 
shy.  They've  let  down  their  guard 
just  a  bit  and  that  is  an  edge  in  your 
favor. 

Secondly,  because  they  haven't 
been  hunted  deer  tend  to  tra\'el  in 
more  open,  accessible  areas  such  as 
field  edges  and  matiire  hardwood 
forests  for  the  first  day,  or  at  least  the 
first  few  hours,  where  hunters  can 
see  them  and  get  shots  better  than  in 
the  thick,  dense  jungles  and  remote 
rugged  areas  they  take  to  after  in- 
tense hunting  pressure  begins.  For 
the  first  day  or  two,  deer  are  also 
more  likely  to  move  during  dayUght 
hours.  After  the  gunshots  echo 
through  the  mountains  for  a  few 
hours,  many  larger  bucks  hole  up 
and  become  almost  exclusiv^ely  noc- 
turnal for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. But  for  a  few  hours  on  the  open- 
er, vou  might,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  still 
catch  them  moving  about  in  full 
daylight. 

A  third  reason  for  the  productive- 
ness of  opening  dav  is  the  sheer  vol- 
ume of  other  hunters.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  in  the  Old 
Dominion  woods  on  this  day — 
more  than  any  other  time  during  the 
season.  Tliat  human  tiaffic  keeps  the 
deer  moving,  often  sending  them 
past  the  stands  of  hunters  who  have 
done  their  preseason  scoufing  and 
chosen  their  locations  carefully. 

The  fourth  reason  opening  day  is 
so  productive  is  that  there  are  sim- 
ply a  lot  more  deer  alive  on  the  first 
day  than  there  are  on  subsequent 
davs.  Sometimes  a  fourth  to  a  tliird 
of  the  bucks  in  an  area's  deer  popu- 
lation may  be  hanging  in  hunters 
camps  by  the  end  of  the  first  day. 
That  definitely  cuts  down  the  odds. 

When  planning  for  opening  day, 
several  things  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  One  is  to  have  all  of  your  gear 
completely  ready  the  night  before, 
whether  you're  in  camp  or  are  stay- 
ing at  home  and  driving  to  the  hunt- 
ing area  early  in  the  morning.  Sec- 
ond, allow  extra  time.  The  first  day 
it's  vital  to  be  in  the  woods  early, 
since  your  best  chance  may  come 
very  quickly  after  legal  shooting 
light  arrives.  You  don't  want  to  be 
fumbling  around  at  the  last  minute 


looking  for  shells  or  scent  or  your 
knife.  Lay  everything  out  neatly  the 
night  before  and  be  ready  to  slip  into 
your  clothes,  and  grab  your  rifle  and 
day  pack  right  after  breakfast  with- 
out having  to  search  for  anything  at 
the  last  minute.  You  want  to  be  in  the 
woods  before  first  light. 

Also,  bring  enough  food,  drink 
and  whatever  other  supplies  you 
need  to  last  the  full  day.  On  the 
opener  you're  as  likely  to  see  a  buck 
at  11  a.m.  or  2  p.m.  as  you  are  at 
dawn  or  dusk. 

Just  as  you  should  have  your  gear 
well  prepared  before  hand,  you 
should  also  have  your  decisions  on 
where  to  hunt,  tactics  to  use  and 
hunting  methods  all  mapped  out  far 
before  the  opener. 

Choice  of  hunting  methods  is  the 
next  decision.  For  the  first  day,  it's 
best  to  forget  rattling,  still  hunting, 
and  glassing  and  stalking.  There  is 
simply  too  much  hunter  activity  in 
the  woods  for  these  to  be  effective 
methods,  and  in  heavily  hunted 
areas  there's  no  question  it's  safer  to 
be  sitting  still  than  slinking  along  at 
the  pace  of  a  buck  or  trying  to  sound 
like  a  pair  of  bucks  fighting. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  you 
should  be  doing  on  the  first  day 
waiting  patiently  in  a  carefully  cho- 
sen area  for  the  deer  to  come  to  you. 
Bucks  will  be  moving  naturally  with 
the  cool  days  of  fall  and  the  rut  in 
progress.  Other  hunters  will  be  out 
in  large  numbers  moving  the  ani- 
mals also  with  their  sound,  scent 
and  motion  as  they  enter  their 
stands,  leave  for  midmorning  strolls 
when  they  get  cold,  take  lunch 
breaks  and  then  head  back  out  to 
their  stands  in  mid-afternoon.  You 
want  to  be  on  your  stand  watching 
during  all  those  times  for  deer  that 
might  be  pushed  past  you  by  rest- 
less hunters. 


As  for  the  crucial  decision  of 
where  to  place  your  stand,  I've 
found  two  options  are  best.  Which 
one  to  use  depends  on  the  degree  of 
hunting  pressure  the  area  receives.  If 
the  hunting  intensity  is  hght  to  mod- 
erate, patterning  the  deer  and  way- 
laying them  on  their  natural  travel 
routes  from  feed  to  bedding  areas 
and  vice  versa  can  be  a  productive 
method.  This  is  the  tactic  1  used  to 
take  the  seven  pomter  described  ear- 
lier and  is  my  favorite  approach  for 
opening  day. 

Locating  your  stand  on  natural 
travel  routes  involves  lots  of  presea- 
son scouting  to  find  out  where  the 
deer  are  moving,  what  foods  they're 
feeding  on  and  where  they  are  bed- 
ding. Look  for  sign  such  as  rubs  on 
trees  where  the  deer  have  scraped 
off  bark,  feed  areas,  beds,  scrapes, 
well-used  trails  does  might  use,  and 
thinly  worn  ones  nearby  in  heavier 
cover  where  bucks  are  likely. 

Take  a  topograpliic  map  and  pen 
with  you  while  you  scout  and  record 
any  pertinent  sign  until  you  feel  you 
have  a  good  idea  of  where  the  deer 
feed  in  open  areas,  fields  and  low- 
lands and  where  they  bed  in 
swamps  dense  thickets  or  along 
rugged  mountainsides.  Then  select 
a  stand  location  or  several  options 
for  different  wind  conditions  along 
the  likely  travel  routes.  Pick  spots  as 
close  to  bedding  areas  as  possible  so 
you'll  be  less  likely  to  disturb  the 
deer  when  you  walk  in  to  take  your 
stand  before  first  light  on  the  opener. 
If  the  rut  is  in  full  swing,  a  stand 
downwind  or  a  large  fresh  scrape  or 
series  of  scrapes  can  also  be  a  good 
bet. 


(Right)  This  Higltlaud  County  hunter  can  expect 
to  see  deer  and  Imve  a  good  opportunity  to  bag  one 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  goieral  firearms  deer  sea- 
son. (Beloiv)  Opening  day,  particularly  i)i  the 
mountains  is  a  day  for  rifle  Imnters.  If  i/ou' re  hunt- 
ing from  a  stand  a 


masking  scent,  lil<e  tliis 
red  fox  fragrance,  is 
good  insurance. 


The  method  just  described  is  defi- 
nitely the  most  satisfying  way  of  all 
to  take  a  deer  on  the  opener,  because 
you're  doing  it  with  your  own 
knowledge  and  scouting  skills  and 
lots  of  work.  You're  taking  the  quar- 
ry as  it  moves  naturally,  before  it 
knows  opening  day  has  arrived  and 
has  felt  the  impact  of  hunters  in  the 
woods. 

For  liigh-pressure  hunting  areas, 
however,  another  approach  pays  off 
better — watching  escape  routes  and 
escape  cover.  A  buck  knows  its 
home  range  like  you  know  your  liv- 
ing room.  When  large  numbers  of 
hunters  start  arriving  at  parking 
areas,  slamming  car  doors,  shouting 
last  minute  instructions  and  traips- 
ing off  through  brush  and  dry  leaves 
with  their  flashlights  shining  and 
their  scent  permeating  the  woods, 
bucks  vacate  the  fields,  open  woods 
and  edge  areas  quickly. 

And  if  this  early  commotion 
doesn't  spook  them,  many  hunters 
will  tire  of  sitting  on  stands  or  be- 
come cold  and  start  walking 
around,  usually  between  8  and  10 
a.m.  Some  wiU  head  back  to  camp 
for  coffee,  others  will  still  hunt.  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  effect  is  the  same.  All 
three  of  the  deer's  major  defense 
senses — sight,  hearing,  and  smell — 
are  alerted.  This  sends  most  deer, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  larger  bucks, 
fleeing  for  escape  cover. 

This  isn't  always  very  far  away. 
It's  just  far  enough  or  dense  enough 
cover  that  it  allows  them  to  escape 
the  commotion  near  the  roads  and 
parking  areas.  Study  topographic 
maps  before  hand  and  you  can  often 
pinpoint  particularly  rugged  or 
tWck  areas  or  spots  that  would  be 
overlooked  by  most  hunters,  or  sim- 
ply areas  far  from  the  road,  where 
bucks  are  likely  to  flee  to.  Dense  pine 
thickets,  overgrown  swamps,  thick 
clearcut  areas  that  have  grown  back 
for  a  few  years,  hard  to  reach  ridges, 
and  isolated  brushy  hollows  can  all 
be  used,  depending  on  local  terrain. 

Walk  the  territory  out  on  foot  well 
before  the  season  and  you  can  usual- 
ly pinpoint  these  areas  and  then 
plan  on  being  there  waiting  on  the 
opener  well  before  first  light.  You 
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may  have  to  circle  into  such  escape 
spots  before  hand  to  avoid  spooking 
the  deer  yourself,  so  be  sure  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  to  get  in.  If  necessary, 
place  tacks  that  glow  in  a  flashlight's 
beam  along  the  route  so  you  can  find 
it  well  before  light.  (Be  sure  to  re- 
move them  after  you're  done  hunt- 
ing.) 

Since  a  rigorous  hike  is  often  re- 
quired to  get  into  these  prime  am- 
bush sites  in  thick  or  rugged  escape 
cover,  it's  best  to  dress  fairly  light  at 
the  start,  even  if  it's  bitter  cold.  Carry 
the  extra  clothes  in  your  pack.  This 
way  you  can  avoid  getting  overheat- 
ed and  sweaty  on  the  trek  in.  That 
can  create  deer  spooking  perspira- 
tion odors  and  also  leave  you  chilled 
and  shivering  once  you  cool  down 
and  have  to  sit  immobile  on  the 


stand.  Allowing  sufficient  time  is 
also  important  so  you  can  walk 
slowly  and  pause  to  rest  occasional- 
ly during  the  hike.  As  a  final  insur- 
ance factor,  splash  a  good  masking 
scent  such  as  fox,  earth,  pine  or  rac- 
coon on  your  boots  and  around  your 
stand  to  help  cover  your  human 
odors,  or  apply  a  scent-eliminator 
before  heading  into  the  woods. 

Parking  areas  and  puU-offs  along 
the  road  are  the  areas  where  other 
hunters  will  come  from.  You  will  ac- 
tually be  letting  these  other  sports- 
men "drive"  the  deer  to  you  where 
terrain  funnels  the  bucks  and  where 
they  know  there  is  good  escape 
cover  waiting. 

Since  hunters  are  often  moving 
back  and  forth  from  stands  to  camp 
and  still  hunting  throughout  the  day. 


plan  on  waiting  at  these  locations  all 
day  if  necessary.  A  buck  could  be 
chased  past  you  at  any  time.  But 
chances  are  it  won't  take  that  long. 
You  may  well  find  yourself  picking 
and  choosing  among  the  many  deer 
that  flock  to  these  remote,  dense 
areas  fleeing  the  pressure  near  the 
roads  and  parking  areas.  It's  a  magic 
time  when  the  firearms  season  for 
deer  finally  arrives  again  each 
November.  With  the  right  prepara- 
tion and  planning,  it  can  also  be  the 
most  productive  day  of  the  year  for 
bagging  a  buck.  D 


Gerald  Almy  has  been  a  fiiU-time  outdoor 
ivriter  for  over  20  years.  He  is  currently  a 
hunting  and  fishing  editor  on  the  staff  of 
Sports  Afield. 
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The  Hotter 

THE  Better 


Fisning  tne  nottest  day  or  me 

summer  can  he  your  best  bet 

ror  catcning  tnis  unusual  ''dame"  risn. 


by  Richard  Eades 
Photos  by  ©Dwight  Dyke 
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Oh  those  dog  days  of  sum- 
mer. The  temperature's  in 
the  90s  everyday  and  the 
humidity  is  so  thick  it  feels  like  you 
could  cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  large- 
mouth  bass  fishing  has  slowed 
down,  the  stripers  aren't  biting  and 
the  crappie  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared. You  could  take  a  trip  up  to 
the  mountains  and  hope  to  cool  off 
in  a  trout  stream  but  that's  a  long 
drive.  You  could  try  saltwater  fish- 
ing in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  At- 
lantic Ocean  if  you're  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  big  boat  and  are 
willing  to  fight  the  summertime 
beach  traffic  and  up  for  a  bout  with 
seasickness.  How  about  nighttime 
fishing  for  big  catfish?  Sounds  o.k. 
except  most  of  the  lakes  close  to  fish- 
ing at  sunset.  What's  an  angler  in 
eastern  Virginia  supposed  to  do? 

Maybe  tlie  answer  is  to  try  some- 
thing different.  Like  a  10  or  20 
pounder.  Do  you  have  to  head  for 
the  ocean?  Nope,  head  for  a  local 
river  or  lake.  Do  you  have  to  go  out 
at  night?  No,  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
perfect.  You  can  catch  a  20  pound 
game  fish  in  a  lake  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  in  the  middle  of  the 
day?  Yes!  Well  sort  of.  Just  forget  the 
part  about  the  game  fish.  Game  fish 
is  just  a  designation  given  certain 
species  that  are  popular  with  recre- 
ational anglers  and  are  generally 
regulated.  Just  because  a  fish  isn't 
designated  a  game  fish  doesn't 
mean  it's  not  fun  to  catch.  So  what 
are  we  talking  about?  Longnose  gar. 
Gar?  You  can't  catch  them,  they're 
no  good  to  eat,  they're  just  trash 
fish... 

The  longnose  gar  doesn't  get 
much  respect  does  it?  No,  but  to  a 
growing  number  of  anglers  in  east- 

The  longnose  gar  is  the  first  freshwater  fish 
described  in  Virginia  in  1 758.  The  original 
specimen  probably  came  from  the  lower 
James  or  lower  York  drainage.  It  was  secured 
by  artist  and  collector  Mark  Catesby  during 
his  residence  and  travels  in  Virginia  from 
UUtoUW. 


em  Virginia,  it  has  become  the  fish  of 
choice  for  summertime  angling  fun. 
How  many  10  pound  bass  have  you 
caught  this  year?  Fifteen  pounders? 
Some  might  consider  the  gar  to  be  a 
trash  fish,  but  hook  into  a  15  pound 
gar  on  light  spinning  tackle  and  it'll 
give  you  more  fight  than  any  bass 
ever  did.  Most  fishermen  throw 
back  the  bass  they  catch  anyway,  so 
what  difference  does  it  make  if  gar 
aren't  good  to  eat?  (Actually  they 
are,  according  to  some  folks.) 

So  maybe  you're  thinking  gar 
fishing  might  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 
There's  still  that  problem  of  trying  to 
catch  one.  Those  sharp  teeth  will  cut 
your  line.  You  can't  set  a  hook  in  that 
hard,  bony  mouth.  They're  too  slow 
to  hit  a  crankbait.  Wrong,  wrong  and 
wrong.  True,  those  teeth  are  sharp 
but  quality  line,  10  pound  strength 
and  stronger,  can  handle  it.  True, 
their  mouth  is  hard  and  bony  but 
that's  not  a  problem  if  you  use  the 
proper  technique.  True,  gar  are  slow 
and  methodical  in  capturing  their 


prey,  but  I  did  catch  one  on  a 
crankbait  once  while  trolling  for 
stripers,  so  they  can  be  quick  if  they 
want  to  be. 

Gar  are  piscivorous,  meaning 
they  are  strictly  fish  eaters.  Gizzard 
shad  is  probably  their  primary  prey 
in  eastern  Virginia.  There  are  several 
species  of  gar  found  in  the  United 
States  including  the  spotted  gar, 
shortnose  gar  and  longnose  gar  plus 
the  alligator  gar  which  can  reach 
sizes  up  to  12  feet  in  length.  Only  the 
longnose  gar  is  found  in  Virginia.  It 
is  easily  identified  by  its  long  snout, 
sharp  teeth,  hard  scales,  long 
streamlined  body  shape  and  round- 
ed tail.  Longnose  gar  are  olive  to  sil- 
ver in  color  with  black  spots  scat- 
tered over  the  body  and  fins.  Young 
gar  usually  have  a  dark  lateral  stripe 
and  reddish  fins.  As  with  most 
species,  color  variations  are  com- 
mon, particularly  due  to  water  clari- 
ty. In  the  Meherrin  River  many  of  the 
gar  are  almost  completely  black. 

So  how  do  you  find  gar?  Your 
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boat's  depth  recorder /fish  finder  is 
a  good  start.  A  three  or  four  foot  long 
fish,  especially  a  school  of  them,  will 
show  up  real  well  on  your  graph.  If 
you  don't  have  one,  just  keep  your 
eyes  open.  Like  all  fish,  gar  breathe 
through  their  gills.  However  they 
are  also  able  to  absorb  oxygen  from 
their  air  bladder.  During  the  hot 
summer  months  when  dissolved 
oxygen  concentrations  are  lower, 
gar  can  often  be  seen  "gulping"  air 
at  the  surface.  The  gar  will  slowly 
rise  to  the  top,  open  its  mouth  above 
the  water's  surface  taking  in  a 
mouthful  of  air  and  then  dive  back 
down  towards  the  bottom,  forcing 
the  air  up  into  its  air  bladder.  With  a 
school  of  gar  in  an  area,  there  may  be 
enough  disturbances  on  the  surface 
to  get  your  attention.  I  found  a  great 
gar  spot  on  the  Nottoway  River  this 
way.  There  were  dozens  of  gar  in  a 
small,  deep  pool  and  there  was  an 
almost  continuous  splashing  on  the 
surface  as  the  gar  came  up  from  the 
bottom  for  air.  Gar  tend  to  congre- 
gate in  schools  so  if  you  catch  one 
there's  usually  more  in  the  area. 
Where  you  find  baitfish,  you'll  find 
gar.  Shallow  water,  deep  water, 
doesn't  matter.  Fallen  trees  which  at- 
tract small  fish  will  attract  feeding 
gar.  Shallow,  grassy  coves  will  be  hot 
spots  in  the  spring  and  for  the  really 
big  gar,  creek  channels  especially 
ones  with  structure  will  be  prime 
holding  areas  for  the  true  monsters. 

Now,  how  do  you  catch  a  gar?  We 
know  they're  fish  eaters  so  obvious- 
ly we  need  to  use  fish  for  bait.  Prefer- 
ably live  fish  but  dead  fish  or  cut  bait 
can  be  used.  I  did  catch  one  on  a 
crankbait  once,  but  only  once.  Artifi- 
cial lures  are  not  a  good  option.  Gar 
are  just  a  little  too  slow  and  method- 
ical to  go  for  lures.  The  occasional 
aggressive  gar  will  strike  a  lure 
passed  in  front  of  it,  but  most  of  the 
time  live  bait  will  produce  far  better 
results.  The  golden  shiners  in  large 
or  jumbo  sizes  sold  in  area  bait 
shops  work  fine.  Gar  seem  to  know 
their  food  well  and  will  strike  min- 
nows found  in  the  same  body  of 
water  more  readily  than  another 
species  of  minnow  captured  some- 
where else. 

One  afternoon  last  year  on  West- 


ern Branch  Reservoir  I  found  a 
school  of  gar  feeding  in  a  shallow 
weedy  cove.  All  I  had  in  the  boat 
was  a  fly  rod.  I  cast  some  streamers 
and  topwater  poppers  right  in  front 
of  several  gar.  They'd  give  the  fly  a 
look  and  act  interested  when  I  gave 
the  fly  a  twitch,  but  they  stared  at  the 
fly  so  long  I  knew  they  weren't 
going  to  be  fooled. 

I've  kept  some  gar  in  big  aquari- 
ums and  they  are  the  slowest,  most 
methodical,  patient  feeders  I've  ever 
seen.  Unlike  bass  or  pickerel  (I've 
had  everything  in  aquariums) 
which  go  crazy  when  you  dump 
some  live  minnows  in  a  tank,  eating 
as  many  minnows  as  they  can  catch 
in  a  few  minutes,  gar  are  amazingly 
calm.  A  gar  will  turn  into  a  log  when 
a  minnow  approaches.  Hanging 
motionless,  the  gar  would  seem  to 
pose  no  threat  to  the  small  shiners. 
Making  no  aggressive  moves  for 
minute  after  minute,  the  shiner 
seems  to  become  comfortable  with 
the  gar  close  by.  Only  when  the  shin- 
er moves  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  gar  does  it  make  a  move.  And 
the  move  is  lightning  fast.  In  a  split 
second  the  gar  turns  its  head  and 
grabs  the  minnow,  impaling  it  on  its 
sharp  teeth.  Then  in  a  long  process, 
the  gar  methodically  works  the  prey 
down  its  long  snout,  opening  its 
mouth  quickly,  swimming  forward 
and  regrasping  the  shiner  in  its  teeth 
until  the  shiner  disappears  down  its 
throat. 

It  was  watching  the  gar  in  my 
aquarium  that  taught  me  the  trick  to 
catching  them.  Patience.  I've  talked 
with  other  gar  fishermen  and 
they've  each  got  their  own  tech- 
nique. Chuck  Paris  who  fishes  for 
big  gar  in  Cat  Point  Creek  in  Rich- 
mond County  likes  to  smoke  a 
cigarette.  I  like  to  eat  a  sandwich. 
Another  angler  Ukes  to  drink  a  cold 
soda.  What's  this  got  to  do  with 
catching  gar?  It  has  to  do  with  pa- 
tience. When  you're  fishing  for  gar, 
most  anglers  use  a  live  bait  fish  with 
a  bobber.  When  the  bobber  goes 
under,  the  patience  begins.  Set  the 
hook  right  away  and  you'll  get  noth- 
ing. Like  the  gar  in  my  aquarium  it 
takes  a  while  for  the  fish  to  grab  a 
minnow  and  work  it  down  into  its 


throat.  As  we  know,  the  gar  has  a 
long,  hard,  bony  snout  and  it's  hard 
to  get  a  good  hook  set  in  it.  If  you're 
patient  and  let  the  gar  get  the  bait 
down  into  its  fleshier  throat  you  can 
set  the  hook  and  get  it  to  hold. 

When  Chuck  Paris  sees  his  bob- 
ber go  under  he  lights  a  cigarette. 
When  he's  done  a  couple  minutes 
later,  if  the  bobber  is  still  under 
water,  he'll  set  the  hook.  Por  us  non- 
smokers  a  sandwich  or  soda  will  do 
the  trick.  Just  find  something  to  keep 
you  busy  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
bobber  comes  back  to  the  surface, 
wait  a  few  minutes;  the  gar  may  be 
back  or  a  wounded,  struggling  min- 
now may  entice  another  gar  to  take 
your  bait.  A  lively  shiner  will  move 
around  enough  to  twitch  your  bob- 
ber occasionally  and  let  you  know 
you  still  have  bait  on  the  hook. 

Use  a  spinning  rod  and  reel  and 
leave  the  bail  open  while  fishing.  Let 
the  gar  take  out  line  if  it  wants  too.  If 
the  bobber  stays  under  for  a  few 
minutes,  close  the  bail  and  reel  up 
the  slack  line.  Hold  the  rod  tip  down 
and  when  you  feel  the  line  go  tight 
and  the  pull  of  the  fish  against  it,  set 
the  hook  hard.  Then  hold  on.  If  it's  a 
10  or  15  pounder  you're  in  for  a  long 
fight.  Getting  the  fish  hooked  was 
only  half  the  battle.  Keeping  it 
hooked  and  getting  it  in  the  boat  is 
another  story.  You  may  not  want  it  in 
the  boat  either  A  20  pound  fish  with 
a  mouthful  of  teeth  can  be  danger- 
ous. Smaller  gar  are  no  picnic  eimer. 
I  keep  a  pair  of  cutters  handy  and 
just  cut  the  line  when  I  get  the  fish  to 
the  side  of  the  boat.  A  lost  hook  is  a 
lot  better  than  stitches! 

When's  the  best  time  to  catch  gar? 
The  hotter  the  better,  it  seems.  July, 
August  and  September  are  prime 
months.  They  can  be  caught  year- 
round  but  become  very  inactive 
when  the  water  temperature  drops 
below  50  degrees.  Gar  will  surface 
more  in  the  summer  and  thus  will  be 
easier  to  find  then  as  well. 

Where  are  the  best  places  to  fish 
for  gar?  Longnose  gar  are  native  to 
Virginia  and  are  widespread.  They 
are  particularly  abundant  in  coastal 
waters,  both  in  lakes  and  rivers. 
They  can  tolerate  brackish  water 
and  are  found  in  many  tidal  streams. 
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Cat  Point  Creek  mentioned  earlier,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  has  produced  numerous  cita- 
tion (10+  pounds)  longnose  gar  in 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  hiland  Fisheries'  Angler  Recog- 
nition program.  Other  tributaries 
plus  the  mainstem  Rappahannock 
River  and  the  James  River  and  tribu- 
taries are  good  gar  producers.  Long- 
nose  gar  are  abundant  in  the  Black- 
water,  Nottoway  and  Meherrin 
Rivers  as  well. 

Some,  but  not  all.  Tidewater  lakes 
have  longnose  gar  in  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries does  not  stock  gar  into  public 
waters  since  most  anglers  still  don't 
like  them,  so  they  are  only  found  in 
lakes  where  they  were  trapped 
when  streams  were  impounded. 
Even  in  areas  with  several  lakes  they 
may  not  be  found  in  all  of  them.  For 
instance,  in  the  seven  impound- 
ments of  the  Nansemond  River  in 


Suffolk  they  are  found  in  only  three 
of  the  lakes.  Longnose  gar  are  abun- 
dant in  Western  Branch  Reservoir 
and  Lake  Prince  which  flows  over 
into  it,  but  are  not  found  in  Burnt 
Mills  Reservoir  which  also  spills 
over  into  Western  Branch.  Gar  are 
abundant  in  Lake  Meade  but  not  the 
other  three  lakes  in  the  Portsmouth 
water  supply  system  (Lakes  Co- 
hoon,  Kilby  and  Speights  Run).  Em- 
poria Reservoir,  an  impoundment 
on  the  Meherrin  River  in  Greensville 
County,  is  full  of  gar.  After  a  recent 
sampling  trip  there,  my  coworker 
commented  "If  you  can't  catch  a  gar 
in  this  lake,  something's  wrong." 

What  about  the  really  big  gar,  the 
state  record?  The  current  state 
record  longnose  gar  was  caught  on 
May  28,  1987  by  Roger  Beaver  at 
Lake  Prince  in  Suffolk.  It  weighed  25 
pounds  2  ounces.  The  world  record 
weighing  50  pounds  was  caught  in 
Texas.  That  the  state  record  has 


stood  for  nine  years  shows  the 
record  will  not  be  that  easy  to  beat. 
But  it  can  be  beaten.  How  do  I 
know?  Because  I've  done  it  several 
times.  Unfortunately  I  did  it  during 
fisheries  surveys  rather  than  an- 
gling, so  it  doesn't  count.  Plus  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  few  and  growing 
number  of  anglers  determined  to 
break  that  record.  CharHe  Forbes,  a 
member  of  the  Portsmouth  Anglers 
Club,  will  be  trying  to  break  the 
record  this  summer  at  Western 
Branch  Reservoir.  Based  on  my  sam- 
pling he's  picked  a  good  place  to  go 
for  it.  I've  collected  longnose  gar 
over  25  pounds  in  Western  Branch 
Reservoir,  Lake  Prince  and  Lake 
Meade.  The  record  is  out  there  for 
the  lucky  angler  with  a  lot  of  pa- 
tience, bait  and  hooks,  n 

Rick  Eades  is  a  fisheries  biologist  zvith  the 
Departments.  He  works  out  of  the  Suffolk 
Office. 
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Channel  Catfish  Study 
Underway 

A  statewide  study  to  assess  chan- 
nel catfish  populations  in  Virginia 
small  impoundnnents  and  develop 
a  channel  catfish  management  plan 
is  revealing  some  interesting  find- 
ings. According  to  project  leader, 
John  Odenkirk  (Fredericksburg),  the 
status  of  channel  catfish  in  Virginia 
has  been  largely  unknown.  Since 
1966,  an  average  of  274,000  channel 
catfish  fingerlings  from  Virginia 
hatcheries  have  been  stocked  annu- 
ally in  small — 10  to  400  acre — public 
fishing  lakes.  "Channel  catfish  were 
typically  stocked  into  Virginia  wa- 
ters when  they  were  less  than  5  inch- 
es long,"  said  Odenkirk.  "The  im- 
poundments receiving  catfish  fre- 
quently contain  an  abundance  of 
predators,  and  it  is  well-document- 
ed that  channel  catfish  mortality  can 
be  substantial.  Recent  investigations 
have  indicated  that  stocking  larger 
fish — fish  of  8  to  10  inches — can  re- 
sult in  dramatically  larger  returns  to 
the  creel." 

The  study  will  evaluate  the  sur- 
vival of  stocked  larger  fish,  the  ex- 
tent of  natural  reproduction,  and  the 
age  and  growth  of  chamiel  catfish  in 
Virginia.  It  will  also  help  in  prepar- 
ing a  management  plan  for  the 
species.The  adipose  fins,  the  fleshy 
fins  on  the  back  near  the  tail,  were 
clipped  on  some  stocked,  10-inch 
fish,  while  others  had  their  left 
pelvic  fins  clipped,  so  their  year- 
classes  will  be  easy  to  identify.  They 
will  be  monitored  through  creel  sur- 
veys and  gill  netting. 

Channel  catfish  were  stocked  into 
study  lakes  in  December,  1995  for 
this  year's  phase  of  the  study.  They 
were  marked  at  the  Front  Royal  Fish 
Cultural  Station  by  a  left  pelvic  fin 
clip.  Approximately  8,000,  16- 
month  old  catfish  were  received  and 
marked.  These  fish  averaged  10.0 
inches  and  weighed  an  average  of 
0.3  lbs.  Catfish  were  stocked  into 


study  lakes  within  one  week  of 
marking  at  a  rate  of  25  fish  per  acre 
in  lakes  Shenandoah,  Brittle,  Robert- 
son and  Orange,  and  10  fish  per  acre 
in  Motts  Reservoir.  Creel  surveys 
were  conducted  at  three  of  the  study 
lakes  during  1995.  Fishing  pressure 
was  highest  at  Lake  Brittle  with 
nearly  567  hours  per  acre,  while 
Motts  Reservoir  was  the  lowest  at  73 
hours. 

Catfish  ranked  third  in  angler 
preference  nationally,  according  to  a 
1985  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  survey.  They  ranked  second 
to  largemouth  bass  in  the  number  of 
days  anglers  spent  fishing  for  them. 
In  1985,  Virginia  anglers  spent  an  es- 
timated 6.2  million  days  annually 
fishing  for  catfish.  Anglers  specifi- 
cally seeking  catfish  during  this 
study  reached  record  levels  at  Motts 
Reservoir  (14.3  percent  of  anglers 
fishing)  and  Lake  Orange  (11.0  per- 
cent). An  estimated  1,911  channel 
catfish  were  creeled  during  the  year 
at  the  three  lakes,  of  which  1,073  (56 
percent)  were  marked. 

The  percentage  of  fin-clipped  cat- 
fish (i.e.  recently  stocked  catfish) 
within  the  total  channel  catfish  har- 
vest varied  considerably  between 
lakes,  from  a  low  of  32  percent  at 
Motts  Reservoir  to  a  high  of  81  per- 
cent at  Lake  Orange.  Overall,  fm- 
clipped  fish  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  creel. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  age  and  growth  of  chan- 


nel catfish  in  Virginia.  Waters  in  the 
study  this  year  were  lakes  Anna, 
Brittle,  Orange,  Abel,  and  Motts  and 
the  Rappahannock  River.  The  pec- 
toral spines  of  71  catfish  were  re- 
moved and  submitted  to  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  (VCU) 
researchers  for  processing.  In  1994, 
249  fish  were  evaluated.  VCU  re- 
searchers take  cross-sections  of  the 
spines  and  count  the  annuli,  or 
rings,  to  get  age  estimations  of  the 
fish.  Channel  catfish  were  aged  from 
large  impoundments,  small  im- 
poundments and  warmwater 
streams.  Chamiel  catfish  were  found 
to  be  growing  much  faster  in  small 
impoundments  than  in  larger  bod- 
ies of  water.  Growth  in  warmwater 
streams  and  rivers  was  extremely 
slow.  The  oldest  individual  docu- 
mented was  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  at  10  years  of  age;  how- 
ever, large  fish  were  not  well  repre- 
sented in  the  sample. 

According  to  Odenkirk,  early 
data  shows  very  little  reproduction 
in  small  impoundments.  Also,  two 
growth  patterns  are  discernable;  ei- 
ther fast  or  slow  growth.  He  is  not 
certain  if  it  has  to  do  with  a  particu- 
lar watershed's  fertility  or  whether 
the  Department's  fertilization  pro- 
gram can  explain  all  the  variation. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  marking 
and  stocking  channel  catfish  for  tliis 
study,  which  lasts  through  1998, 
with  data  scheduled  to  be  compiled 
by  1999.  D 
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The  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Vir^^inia  Department  of  Game  and  InUvui  Fisheries  has  the 
desenvd  reputation  as  a  unit  that  trains  its  personnel  for  rocnj  potential  situation.  This  past  sum- 
mer Tactical  Advantage  Consultants  from  Miami,  Florida,  provided  Tactical  Maruie  Law  Enforce- 
ment training.  Pictured  here  in  a  short  lull  hi  training  from  the  left  are:  Game  Wardens  Phil  Town- 
ley  and  Steiv  Sutphin,  Training  Sergeant  Harry  Street,  Sergeants  Charlie  Mullins  andA.S.  Pike, 
and  at  the  wheel.  Game  Warden  Steiv  Shires. 


Governor  George  Allen  and  Secretaiy  of  Natural  Resources  Becky  Norton  Dunlop  take  the  lead  in 
paddling  a  raft  through  Hollywood  Rapids  on  the  fames  River  in  Richmond.  The  raft  ride  was  part 
of  Fall  River  Renaissance,  a  campaign  to  bring  together  Virguiians  who  are  working  to  improve 
and  conserve  the  Commonwealth's  rivers  and  waters.  The  program  empliasizes  volunteer  efforts  to 
monitor  and  clean  up  the  state's  waterways. 


Open  this  book 

and  you  open  180,00 

acres  of  Virginia's 

finest  hunting  and 

fishing,  free  for  you 

to  use  just  about  any 

time  you  want. 

The  Department  of  Game  and 

Inland  Fisheries'  Wildlife  Division  has 

published  this  70-page  full  color  guide 

to  its  29  wildlife  man^ement  areas. 

These  wildlife  management  areas  are 

located  from  the  marshes  of  Tidewater 

to  some  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in 

the  state,  and  have  a  diversity  of 

hunting  and  fishing  opportunities 

unmatched  in  Vfrginia. 

You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  of  A 
Guide  to  Virginia's  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas  by  coming  to  our  Richmond 
headquarters  at  40 1 0  West  Broad  Street 

or  one  of  our  five  regional  offices: 

Williamsburg,  Forest,  Marion,  Verona, 

and  Fredericksburg. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  by 

mail,  please  send  your  request  along 

with  $5.00  (check  or  money  order 

made  payable  to  VTB)  for  shipping  and 

handling  to:  VB,  Box  27563, 

Richmond,  Vfrginia  23261 . 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Doves — Hard  to  Hit,  Fun  to  Cook 


Dove  shooting  probably  began 
as  an  effort  to  spare  farm  crops 
from  hordes  of  winged  marauders. 
For  doves  delight  in  corn,  milo,  soy 
beans  and  everything  else  a  farmer 
tries  to  raise  so  he  can  earn  a  living. 

As  time  went  on,  neighbors 
would  get  together,  and  today's  so- 
ciable dove  hunt  was  bom.  This  is 
not  too  hard  on  the  doves.  They  are 
widely  recognized  as  the  ammuni- 
tion makers'  best  friends.  These 
small,  tricky,  hyper-fast  fliers  are 
easy  to  miss.  Yet,  some  do  fall  to  pro- 
vide really  first  rate  eating. 

Menu 

Doves  with  Orange  Sauce 

Cornmcal  Cakes 

Easy  Creamed  Spinach 

Marinated  Mini  Carrots 

Caramel  Baked  Apples 

Dove  with  Orange  Sauce 

9  to  12  hole  dressed  doves, 

split  down  back 
3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

Orange  Sauce 

'/4  cup  butter  or  margarine 

V4  cup  flour 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

1/2  teaspoon  instant  chicken  bouillon 

granules 
Vs  teaspoon  garlic  powder 
Vs  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 
Vs  teaspoon  onion  powder 
1  cup  water 
^4  cup  orange  juice 
V4  cup  brandy 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  In  a  12- 
inch  nonstick  skillet,  melt  3  table- 
spoons butter  over  medium  heat. 
Add  doves  and  cook  for  3  to  5  min- 
utes or  just  until  meat  is  lightly 


browned,  turning  occasionally.  Ar- 
range doves,  breast  side  up,  m  a  12  x 
8-inch  baking  dish.  Set  aside.  In 
same  skillet,  melt  Vi  cup  butter  over 
medium  heat.  Stir  in  flower,  sugar, 
bouillon,  garlic  powder,  pepper  and 
onion  powder.  Blend  in  water,  juice 
and  brandy.  Cook  for  5  to  6  mitiutes 
or  until  sauce  is  slightly  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Pour  sauce  over 
doves  in  baking  dish.  Cover  with 
foil.  Bake  for  1  to  1  V2  hours  or  until 
meat  is  tender.  Allow  3  doves  per 
person. 

Commeal  Cakes 

1  cup  commeal 

1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
^4  teaspoon  salt 

2  eggs  beaten  or  Vi  cup  egg 
substitute 

1  V-i  cups  buttermilk 

1  tablespoon  shortening 

Mix  commeal,  soda  and  salt  to- 
gether. Add  eggs,  then  buttermilk 
and  shortening;  beat  until  smooth. 
Drop  batter  by  tablespoonful  on  hot, 
greased  griddle.  Let  cakes  brown  on 
bottom;  turn  quickly  and  lightly 
brown  on  other  side.  Makes  12  to  16 
cakes. 

Easy  Creamed  Spinach 

2  packages  (10  ozs.  each)  frozen 
chopped  spinach 

1  teaspoon  instant  minced  onion 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1/2  cup  dairy  sour  cream 

2  teaspoons  vinegar 
Salt  to  taste 

Cook  spinach  with  onion  as  di- 
rected on  package.  Add  butter,  sour 
cream  and  vinegar.  Stir  over  low 
heat  until  hot.  Add  salt  to  taste. 
Serves  3  to  4. 


Marinated  Mini  Carrots 

3  cups  peeled  mini  carrots 

1  clove  garlic,  pressed 

3  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  tablespoon  Dijon  mustard 
V4  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
V4  teaspoon  ground  cumin 
V-i  teaspoon  salt 
Romaine  lettuce 

Cook  carrots  in  boiling  water  3 
minutes.  Drain  and  rinse  imder  cold 
water.  Arrange  carrots  in  a  glass 
casserole  dish.  Combine  remaining 
ingredients,  except  lettuce.  Pour  mix- 
ture over  carrots.  Marinate  15  min- 
utes or  overnight  in  refrigerator.  Serve 
carrots  over  lettuce.  Serves  3  to  4. 

Caramel  Baked  Apples 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  regular  size  (10"  x  16"  Oven 
Cooking  Bag 

V4  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
12  squares  vanilla  caramel  candies 
'Vi  cup  orange  juice 

2  tablespoons  honey 

4  large  Rome  apples 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  Shake 
flour  and  cinnamon  in  Oven  Cook- 
ing Bag;  place  in  a  13  x  9  x  2-inch 
baking  dish.  Unwrap  caramels;  set 
aside.  Add  orange  juice  to  bag; 
squeeze  bag  until  well  blended. 
Core  apples,  leaving  a  small  plug  in 
blossom  end.  Fill  each  apple  with  3 
caramels.  Place  apples  in  bag.  Close 
with  nylon  tie;  cut  6  half-mch  slits  m 
top.  Bake  30  to  40  minutes  or  until 
apples  are  tender.  Serve  sauce  over 
apples.  Make  4  servings. 

Joan  Cone's  game  cooking  course 
can  be  accessed  on  the  Internet, 
http://www.wmbg. com/mind- 
store /cook 
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by  Nancy  Hugo 


Milkweed 


I  m  writit"ig  this  under  the  influ- 
ence of  milkweed  perfume,  so 
forgive  me  if  I  wander.  I  asked  my 
husband  to  pick  the  four-foot  com- 
mon milkweed  plant  blooming  near 
our  garden  gate  in  Buckingham 
County  and  bring  it  home  to  me  in 
Ashland  so  I  could  study  it  as  I 
wrote.  My  fingers  are  sticky  with 
milkweed  milk,  too,  so  they  may 
linger  on  a  few  keys  tooo  looong. 

The  plant  he  brought  home  had 
been  blooming  for  weeks.  A  storm 
knocked  it  down,  but  it  rose  again, 
albeit  with  a  crooked  stem,  to  pro- 
vide me  tWs  sweet  specimen.  Lots  of 
people  find  the  milkweed's  fra- 
grance ahiiost  too  sweet,  but  I  like  it 
when  a  plant  with  a  reputation  for 
being  coarse  insists  on  being  sweet. 
"Indians  sweetened  wild  strawber- 
ries with  the  dew  from  the  blos- 
soms," I  read  tliis  morning,  and  I've 
been  pondering  that  line  all  day.  The 
level  of  awareness  and  sensitivity 
this  represents — the  thought  of 
common  milkweed's  nectar  being 
collected  to  sweeten  wild  strawber- 
ries, tiny  themselves — impresses  me 
more  than  I  can  say.  I'm  nowhere 
near  that  level  of  sensitivity  to  this 
plant,  but  I'll  share  what  I  know. 

I  know  milkweed  best  as  a 
monarch  plant.  If  there  are  migrat- 
ing monarch  butterflies  passing 
through  your  garden  this  month, 
and  there  probably  are,  thank  a 
milkweed,  because  not  only  are 
milkweeds  (plants  in  the  genus  As- 
clepias)  the  only  plants  monarch 
caterpillars  eat,  they're  the  plants  on 
which  monarchs  lay  their  eggs,  the 
plants  under  whose  leaves  you'll 
find  their  chrysalides  hanging,  and 
the  plants  from  whose  flowers  most 
emerging  monarchs  will  taste  their 
first  nectar.  I  could  go  on  about 
monarchs — about  how  these  fragile 


insects  will  be  flying  over  2,000 
miles  (farther  if  they  began  north  of 
Virginia)  to  their  wintering  grounds 
near  Mexico  City,  about  how  one  of 
the  longest  monarch  flights  ever 
recorded  began  in  Fredericksburg 
when  a  butterfly  raised  from  eggs 
found  on  a  milkweed  leaf  was 
tagged  by  teacher  Karlene  Jones  and 
her  students  at  Spottswood  Elemen- 
tary School  and  released  in  1994; 
seven  months  later  that  Virginia  but- 
terfly was  recovered  2210  miles 


monarchs.  According  to  lepidopter- 
ist  Robert  Michael  Pyle,  however, 
scientists  have  discovered  viceroys 
themselves  are  pretty  unpalatable 
and  that  a  bird  that  tastes  either  a 
monarch  or  a  viceroy  is  likely  to 
avoid  either  butterfly.  There's  evi- 
dence, too,  that  Mexican  orioles  and 
grosbeaks  do  eat  monarchs  at  their 
wintering  grounds,  and  some  scien- 
tists have  speculated  that  monarchs 
may  be  becoming  more  palatable  as 
a  result  of  North  American  land  use 


away  in  Angangueo,  Mexico. 

There's  another  well-known 
monarch/milkweed  connection, 
too.  Schoolbooks  will  teach  you  that 
it's  because  monarch  caterpillars  eat 
milkweed  (and  the  glycosides  it  con- 
tains) that  monarchs  are  distasteful 
to  birds  and  that  viceroys — orange 
and  black  butterfUes  that  look  like 
monarchs — get  protection  from 
birds  by  association;  i.e.,  birds  don't 
eat  viceroys  because  they  look  like 


(Left)  Swiiini'  Mih  ;  \l>ovc>  Biittcrtli/ 

weed.  (Right)  Common  milkweed. 


patterns  that  favor  the  spread  of 
some  milkweeds — milkweeds  low 
in  glycosides — over  others. 

The  native  milkweeds  you're 
most  likely  to  be  familiar  with  are 
common  milkweed  (A.  syriaca), 
swamp  milkweed  (A.  incarnata), 
and  butterfly  weed  (A.  tiiberosa). 
Common  milkweed,  the  milkweed 
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surrounding  me  now  with  its  fra- 
grance, has  globular  clusters  of  Vi 
inch  flowers  best  described  as 
creamy  green  and  mauve.  Found  in 
old  fields,  along  roadsides,  and  in 
wasteplaces,  it  has  big  (4-10  inch), 
oblong  leaves  with  downy  under- 
sides and  grows  to  2  to  6  feet  tall. 
Swamp  milkweed  has  smaller,  less 
fragrant  flowers  and  narrower, 
more  lance-shaped  leaves,  but  its 
flowers  are  a  deeper  pink;  it  grows  1 
to  4  feet  tall  and  is  a  great  choice  for 
wet  backyard  habitats  where  it  will 
attract  both  butterflies  and  hum- 
mingbirds. Butterfly  weed,  the 
showiest  of  the  milkweeds,  has 
bright  orange  (or  sometimes  yellow 
or  red)  flowers  that  are  magnets  to 
butterflies,  and  these  drought-toler- 
ant, 1  to  1  1/2  foot  plants  are  great 
choices  for  dry,  sunny  sites. 

Although  they  seem  quite  differ- 


to  a  place  where  they  sometimes  get 
caught  in  a  slit  and  saddled  with 
pollen  wliich  they  obligingly  carry 
to  other  milkweed  flowers.  "After 
the  orcliids,  no  flowers  show  greater 
executive  ability,  none  [has]  adopted 
more  ingenious  methods  of  com- 
pelling insects  to  work  for  them  than 
milkweeds,"  writes  naturalist  Nelt- 
je  Blanchan  in  Nature's  Garden 
(1900). 

Although  they  are  not  the  only 
plants  with  a  milky  exudation,  milk- 
weeds are  remarkable,  too,  for  the 
milky  juice  in  their  stems.  Butterfly 
weeci  lacks  this  juice,  but  other  milk- 
weeds ooze  a  wMte,  Elmer's  glue- 
like substance  when  nicked.  It's 
sticky  enough  to  have  been  used  by 
settlers  as  glue,  and ,  because  it  clots 
like  blood  upon  exposure  to  air,  it 
was  reportedly  once  used  as  an  "in- 
stant bandage"  over  skin  wounds. 


ent,  all  these  milkweeds  have  florets 
(the  small  flowers  that  make  up  the 
larger  clusters)  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctive shape;  they're  cinched  in  the 
middle  like  a  belted  torso.  The  petals 
below  the  "belt"  point  down;  the 
flower  structures  above  the  "belt" 
point  up.  The  structures  above  the 
belt  look  almost  like  a  little  crown, 
and  they  have  a  slippery  surface  that 
tends  to  slide  visiting  insects  down 


Botanists  believe  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  juice  is  to  keep  ants  from 
robbing  the  flower's  nectar.  Suppos- 
edly, since  milkweed  depends  on 
flying  insects  to  spread  its  pollen, 
the  plant  doesn't  want  crawling  in- 
sects stealing  it,  so  it  has  evolved  this 
strategy  for  discouraging  ants: 
spikes  in  ants'  feet  pierce  the  milk- 
weed stems  as  they  crawl  up  them, 
and  the  ants  get  tangled  in  the  sticky. 


white  goo.  Or  so  I've  read.  There's 
an  ant  about  as  big  as  a  hyphen  on 
the  milkweed  stem  iii  front  of  me 
right  now,  and  there's  no  way  this 
lightfooted  creature  is  going  to 
pierce  that  tough  green  stem. 

Common  milkweed  is  edible.  If 
collected  when  young  and  tender 
anci  prepared  properly,  the  greens 
are  said  to  taste  like  spinach  (cirop 
them  into  boiling  water  and  change 
the  water  at  least  twice  to  remove 
the  milky  juice).  The  flowers  were 
once  stewed  and  eaten  like  jam,  and 
the  tender  young  seed  pods  were 
once  boiled  and  eaten  with  buffalo 
meat  (According  to  natviraUst  Jack 
Sanciers,  one  constituent  of  milk- 
weed, Esclepain,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
good  meat  tenderizer.) 

Uses  for  the  "silk"  found  in  the 
seed  pods  are  legion,  too.  Common 
milkweed's  warty,  3  to  5  inch  seed 
pods  are  filled  with  overlapping 
seeds  covered  with  silky  hairs. 
Chasing  down  these  windborn 
seeds  is  a  favorite  occupation  of  chil- 
dren, but  colonists  gathered  the 
seeti-silk  before  the  pods  split  open 
so  they  could  use  it  to  stuff  pillows 
and  mattresses.  Writing  in  1772, 
Peter  Kalm  reported,  "the  poor  col- 
lect it  and  with  it  fill  their  beds,  espe- 
cially their  children's  insteaci  of 
feathers.  "Eight  to  nine  pounds  of 
milkweed  seed  hair  will  reportedly 
occupy  a  space  of  5  to  6  cubic  feet 
(enough  for  a  bed),  but  I  can't  imag- 
ine how  long  it  would  take  to  collect 
that  much  milkweed  seed-silk.  Dur- 
ing WWII,  milkweed  "fluff"  was 
used  when  Kapok  was  unavailable 
to  stuff  Hfe  preservers,  and  children 
were  reportedly  paid  a  penny  a 
pound  to  collect  it. 

Look  around,  find  yourself  a 
milkweed  pod,  and  ponder  just  how 
long  it  might  have  taken  to  gather  a 
pound  of  weightless  milkweed  fluff. 
Things  have  changed  dramatically 
since  the  days  when  anyone  would 
collect  milkweed  fluff  for  a  penny  or 
use  milkweed  nectar  to  sweeten  his 
wild  strawberries,  but  at  least  the 
milkweed  is  still  around  to  remind 
us  of  these  tender  connections  with 
the  natural  world.       D 
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by  Jack  Randolph 


September  is  a  difficult  month 
for  the  outdoorsman.  So  many 
activities  come  to  life  this  month  that 
the  choices  for  the  all-around  out- 
doorsman are  difficult.  Of  course, 
it's  back  to  school  for  the  children. 
The  activities  with  the  kids  are  now 
limited  to  the  weekends.  But,  the  jet 
skis  are  starting  to  thin  out  during 
the  week  and  once  again,  slowly,  but 
surely  the  waters  are  returned  to  the 
fishermen. 

This  is  definitely  not  a  month  to 
store  away  fishing  tackle.  This  is  ac- 
tually the  beginning  of  the  great  fall 
season  that  offers  some  of  the  best 
fisWng  of  the  year.  The  saltwater  fish 
of  summer  are  still  with  us  and  the 
waters  are  less  crowded.  Typically 
the  larger  flounder  are  around  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tunnel 
where  bluefish  attack  topwater 
plugs  pegged  to  the  edges  of  the 
rocky  islands. 

Croakers  have  reached  their 
prime  and  they  are  now  about  as  big 
as  they  are  going  to  be.  This  is  also 
prime  time  for  golden  belly  spot.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  some 
may  edge  their  way  towards  the 
lower  bay,  but  the  true  exodus  is  still 
about  a  month  away. 

This  is  a  fine  month  for  small- 
mouth  bass  fishing  on  the  fast  mov- 
ing rivers  and  for  largemouth  bass 
on  the  larger  reservoirs.  As  the  water 
temperatures  drop  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  a  few  striped  bass  may 
resume  feeding  in  the  waters  where 
they  are  found  and  crappie  should 
start  to  do  their  tiling. 

September  is  the  first  red  letter 
hunting  month  of  the  year.  Dove 
season  attracts  thousands  of  hunters 
to  the  com  and  sunflower  fields.  On 
Labor  Day  the  countryside  will 
crackle  with  shotgun  reports,  but  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  avid  dove  shooters,  in- 
terest wanes  and  hunters  turn  to 
other  pursuits. 

The  once  popular  sport  of  rail 
hunting  has  far  fewer  followers  than 
it  had  decades  ago.  Latane  Trice  of 
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King  and  Queen  County,  mentioned 
just  the  other  day,  that  the  sora  pop- 
ulation doesn't  appear  as  strong  as  it 
used  to  be.  He  mentioned  that  the 
sora  start  to  fatten  up  on  wild  rice 
about  mid-September,  reaching 
their  prime  in  October.  According  to 
Latane,  who  should  know,  there  is 
no  better  bird  to  eat  than  a  rice-fat- 
tened sora. 

The  larger  clapper  rails  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  salt  marshes  have  a 
slightly  larger  following  and  there 
are  still  a  few  guides  around 
Wachapreague  who  will  push  a 
shooter  on  a  tide-flooded  marsh  for 
a  price.  Because  the  successful  hunt- 
ing of  clapper  and  sora  rails  are  both 
dependent  on  high  tides  covering 
the  marshes  the  number  of  hunting 
days  are  more  limited  by  nature 
than  by  the  game  laws. 

Virginia's  waterfowl  hunters 
have  been  enjoying  a  different  sport 
in  recent  years — hunting  resident 
Canada  geese.  Many  hunters  can't 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  hunting  the 
big  birds  in  shortsleeves,  but  the  res- 
ident Canada  geese  population  in 
the  Old  Dominion  has  reached  nui- 
sance proportions  and  despite  gen- 
erous five  bird-per-day  limits  their 
numbers  continue  to  grow.  Virgini- 
an's will  be  offered  a  longer  season 
this  year,  but  the  length  of  the  season 
is  restricted  by  the  arrival  of  migrant 
Canada  geese  late  in  the  month.  Un- 
fortunately, the  migrant  Canada 
geese  on  the  Atlantic  flyway  are  in 
short  supply  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  avoid  killing  these 
valuable  birds  during  the  season  for 
the  more  plentiful  resident  geese. 

September  is  also  the  time  to  see 
the  beautiful  autumn  wildflowers 
and  to  observe  the  annual  migration 
of  hawks  and  warblers  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  which  usual- 
ly peaks  during  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
the  squirrel  season  opens  this 
month,  offering  riflemen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bag  some  bushytails  while 


they  are  cutting  hickories.  Unfortu- 
nately, recent  studies  by  Game  De- 
partment biologists  have  deter- 
mined that  about  as  many  wild 
turkeys  are  being  killed  illegally  as 
legally  and  many  of  the  illegal  birds 
are  being  stolen  from  Virginia's 
sportsmen  during  the  early  squirrel 
season.  Sportsmen  are  urged  to  re- 
port violators  and  to  make  use  of  the 
Game  Department's  violator  report- 
ing hotline  at  1-800-237-5712. 

This  is  also  the  month  when 
hunters  can  apply  for  the  use  of  a 
waterfowl  blind  at  Hog  Island  or 
Barbours  Hill.  This  is  the  month  to 
apply  for  a  permit  to  hunt  tundra 
swans  and  for  non-riparian  owners 
to  secure  duck  blind  licenses.  Of 
course  if  you  have  a  mind  to  partici- 
pate in  the  early  resident  goose  hunt 
you  should  make  sure  your  brand 
new  signed  duck  stamp  is  tucked 
away  in  your  wallet. 

When  you  purchase  your  license 
this  fall  note  that  the  little  envelope 
is  no  longer  part  of  the  package  and 
be  sure  to  ask  about  the  new  combi- 
nation youth  hunting  licenses  that 
are  now  available. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  check 
out  your  guns.  It  may  already  be  too 
late  to  have  a  gun  repaired  in  time 
for  deer  season,  but  it  is  worth  a  try. 
Check  your  guns  and  make  sure 
they  are  in  good  working  order. 
While  you're  at  it  check  your  supply 
of  shells. 

Of  course,  the  opening  of  the 
archery  season  means  that  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry  will  once  again,  be 
collecting  venison  to  feed  Virginia's 
needy.  Donations  are  tax  deductible 
and  you  can  send  your  check  to 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry,  P.O.  Box 
304,  Big  Island,  VA  24526.  or,  for 
more  information  you  can  call  them 
at  1-800-352-4868. 

While  September  is  a  month  of 
action  it  is  also  a  month  of  promise, 
bringing  the  first  cool  breezes  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  hot  summer  is  al- 
most history  and  that  autumn  will 
soon  blaze  forth  in  all  its  glory.  D 
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More  and  more  people  are  sail- 
ing Virginia  waters  each  year. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  sport, 
sailing  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  than  many  other  boating  activi- 
ties, including  a  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  Navigation  Rules 
and  boating  safety. 

Wind  is  obviously  the  source  of  a 
sailboat's  propulsion.  A  portion  of 
the  wind's  force  on  the  sail  drives 
the  boat  forward,  while  another  por- 
tion tends  to  cause  the  craft  to  skip 
sideways.  A  keel  counteracts  this 
slipping  action. 

A  sailboat  normally  changes  di- 
rection by  bringing  her  bow  through 
the  winds,  this  is  called  "tacking."  If 
the  wind  passes  astern,  she  "jibes,"  a 
maneuver  that  can  be  dangerous  if 
not  carefully  controlled.  A  sailboat 
cannot  sail  directly  into  the  wind. 
This  causes  the  sail  to  flap  uselessly. 

Points  of  sailing,  sometimes 
called  sailing  positions,  relate  to  the 
angle  between  a  sailboat's  heading, 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
headings  are  broadly  defined  as 
beating  (on  the  wind),  reaching 
(across  the  wind),  and  running  (off 
the  wind). 

Sailboats  are  classified  as  vessels 
of  limited  maneuverability.  Conse- 
quently, sailboats  generally  have  the 
right-of-way  over  motorboats. 
There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions which  should  be  thoroughly 
understood. 

1 .  Should  the  sailboat  overtake  a 
motorboat,  the  overtaking  situation 
rule  prevails  and  the  sailboat  does 
not  have  the  right-of-way  regardless 
of  the  other  boats'  means  of  propul- 
sion. 

2.  Sailboats  should  give  way  to 
vessels  not  propelled  by  sail  or  me- 
chanical means  (i.e.  rowboats,  ca- 
noes, etc.) 
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3.  A  sailboat  operator  should 
take  the  necessary  action  to  avoid  an 
encounter  with  boats  engaged  in 
fishing  with  nets,  lines  or  trawls. 

4.  The  sailboat  should  also  give 
way  to  motor  vessels  that  are  re- 
stricted in  their  ability  to  maneuver 
such  as: 

a.  a  vessel  not  under  command 

b.  a  vessel  engaged  in  laying, 
servicing,  or  picking  up  a  navigation 
marker. 

c.  a  vessel  engaged  in  an  un- 
derwater operation 

d.  a  vessel  towing  another 
boat. 

The  "A"  or  alpha  flag  should  be 
displayed  by  a  vessel  restricted  in  its 
ability  to  maneuver. 

A  sailboat  equipped  with  an  aux- 
iliary engine,  either  outboard  or  in- 
board, for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing required  safety  equipment,  is 
considered  to  be  a  motorboat.  A  sail- 
boat being  operated  by  a  motor 
alone,  or  by  engine  and  sail,  must 
follow  the  navigation  rules  for  a  mo- 
torboat and  show  the  same  Ughts  as 
a  motorboat  when  operated  at  night. 
If  being  operated  by  sail  alone  it 
must  show  the  lights  required  for  a 
sailboat  of  its  class  and  be  operated 
under  the  sailing  rules. 

Sailboats  must  carry  one  ap- 
proved wearable  PFD  (Type  I,  II,  or 
III)  for  each  person  on  board  plus 
one  throwable  device  (Type  FV). 

Wearing  a  PFD  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  everyone  that  sails. 
Wearing  a  PFD  can  be  a  lifesaver 
when  the  boater  takes  that  unex- 
pected plunge. 

Before  taking  sail,  experienced 
sailors  will  consider  wind  direction, 
velocity  and  other  weather  condi- 
tions. Checking  the  VHF  weather 
bank,  or  listening  to  the  local  radio 
or  TV  broadcast  will  enable  sailors 
to  get  a  fairly  accurate  forecast. 
However,  they  should  not  rely  sole- 


ly on  the  forecast.  Line  squalls,  thun- 
derstorms and  the  like  are  unpre- 
dictable and  can  turn  a  fair  forecast 
into  a  dangerous  situation.  Sailors 
should  maintain  a  weather  watch 
and  make  the  right  decision  to  go  to 
shore  if  needed. 

Good  sailboat  operators  will  pre- 
vent conflicts  with  other  users.  They 
should  remain  at  least  150  feet  from 
any  shoreline  where  people  are  fish- 
ing, not  operate  a  sailboat  in  an  area 
designated  as  a  water  ski  take-off  or 
drop  zone.  Stay  out  of  restricted 
areas  and  maintain  a  safe  distance 
from  swimmers. 

All  sailors  should  wear  a  PFD, 
keep  an  alert  lookout,  and  consider 
the  water  and  weather  conditions 
before  and  during  sailing.  After  sun- 
set, in  addition  to  required  naviga- 
tion lights,  the  craft  should  be  illu- 
minated by  shining  a  wliite  light  on 
the  sail. 

If  a  sailboat  is  capsized  and  the 
skipper  is  unable  to  right  the  craft, 
leaving  the  boat  to  strike  out  for 
shore  can  be  dangerous.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  passengers  should 
stay  with  the  boat.  The  boat  pro- 
vides another  source  of  buoyancy 
and  helps  make  location  easier  by  a 
rescue  party. 

All  sailboaters  should  beware  of 
dangerous  overhead  power  lines  in 
the  vicinity  of  launch  ramps  and  on 
access  roads.  Each  year  several  peo- 
ple are  electrocuted  when  a  mast 
comes  in  contact  with  a  high  tension 
line.  To  avoid  congestion  at  launch 
sites,  sailboats  should  be  rigged 
away  from  the  ramp  area,  but  opera- 
tors must  be  sure  there  is  adequate 
clearance  with  power  lines  or  other 
overhead  obstructions  between  the 
rigging  area  and  the  ramp. 

Sail  defensively!  You  may  know 
the  navigation  rules  and  you  may 
know  who  has  the  right  of  way,  but 
does  the  other  guy !       D 
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Thel  996-1 997 

Virginia 

Wildlife 
Calendar 

Is  Now  Available 


Virginia  Wildlife  ( 
1996-1997 


Just  when  you  least  expected  to  see 
a  new  calendar,  the  finest  wildlife 
calendar  ever  printed  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  fortunate  few  who  get  their 
order  in  early. 

What  other  calendar  can  tell  you 
when  you  can  hunt  deer  or  when  you 
should  go  fishing?  Where  else,  in  one 
place,  can  you  find  out  when  your  fa- 
vorite songbird  returns  or  when  a  shad- 
bush  blooms? 

It's  all  there,  in  the  1 996-1 997  Virginia 
Wildlife  calendar!  But  wait!  This  calendar 
comes  with  1 3  super  wildlife  photos,  a 
great  new  picture  for  your  wall  each 
month. 

Supplies  of  this  calendar  are  limited, 
use  ttie  gray  card  inside  this  magazine  to 

order  yours  today. 
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4th  Annual 
Eastern  Shore 
Girding  Festival 

October  4-6, 1996 


\ 


Celebrate  the  peak  of  fall 
migration  of  birds  on 
Virginias  Eastern  Shore. 

Delight  in  watching  thou- 
sands of  birds  congregate  at 
Kiptopeke  State  Park  before 
making  their  final  flight 
southward  to  the  tropics. 

5(5  there... 

With  workshops,  exhibits,  and 
guided  tours,  this  celebration 
of  one  of  Nature's  most  mag- 
nificent mysteries  is  a  must  for 
birders  of  all  ages. . . 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  EO. 
Drawer  R,  Melfa,  VA  234 1 0, 
phone:  (804)  787-2460. 
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utdoors- 
Woman 


A  fun,  informative  and  relaxing  three- 
day  workshop  in  outdoor  skills  associated 
with  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  explor- 
ing the  outdoors.  Designed  primarily  for 
women  2 1  years  old  and  older. 

Topics  and  sessions  to  include: 

•Basic  Fishing  Skills 

•Game  Care  and  Cleaning 

•Firearm  Safety  and  Shooting 

•Archery 

•Map  and  Compass 

•Basic  Camping  Skills 

•Wilderness  Survival 

•Canoeing 

•Dutch  Oven  Cooking 

•Deer  Hunting  and  Ecology 

•Backyard  Wildlife  Habitat 

•Flyfishing  and  Fly  Tying 

•Confidence  Course 

September  20 -22, 1996 

Holliday  Lake  4-H  Educational  Center 
Appomattox,  Virginia 

Space  is  Limited,  Enroll  Early 

For  more  information  call 
1-804-367-8864 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of 

Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

"Virginia  Women  in  the  Outdoors" 

Program 


Rise  to  the 
Occasion. 


Red  in  a  brook  trout  plate 

the  latest  addition  to  Virginia's  series  of  Wildlife  Conservationist 
License  Plates.  When  you  buy  the  new  brook  trout  plate  or  the 
white-tailed  deer,  largemouth  bass  or  mallard  duck,  you  can  proudly 
display  your  commitment  to  wildlife. 

For  every  set  of  plates  you  buy,  $15  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  Game 
Protection  Fund.  The  money  will  be  used  for  wildlife  conservation 
management  and  research. 

All  plates  are  available  from  the  Virginia  Department  of  IVIotor 
Vehicles.  Choose  a  regular  plate  or  a  personalized  plate  (2  to  6 
letters  or  numbers).  Fill  out  the  application  on  the  gray  card  inside 
this  magazine  to  order  your  Wildlife  Conservationist  plate.  Today  is 
a  perfect  day  to  rise  to  the  occasion! 
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September  28, 19^  is  the  silver 
anniversary  of  National  Hunting 
and  Fiihing  Day.  ^e  s4y  its  time 
once  again  to  reco^ni2te  that 
hunters  and  anglers  founded  the 
modern  conservation  movement 
with  its  sensible  emphasis  on 
managed  resources.  So,  if  you 
enjoy  Virginias  living  resources, 
give  credit  where  credit  s  due,  and 
on  September  28  thank  the 
hunters  and  anglers. 


